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OFF TO THE GRAND BANKS 


Pastor Innes of Lunenburg Lutheran Church Describes Fishing 
Industry in Nova Scotia 


Tue BririsH GOVERNMENT made the first 
attempt to settle Lunenburg in 1752, when 
a considerable group of immigrants, 
brought over previously from Central 
Europe and unhappily settled around Hali- 
fax, was moved sixty-five miles southwest 
to Lunenburg. The majority of these peo- 
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ple were Lutherans, with quite a sprink- 
ling of Calvinists among them. 

These sturdy pioneers made small clear- 
ings in the virgin forests along the shore, 
and settled down to the business of be- 
coming good citizens of the British Crown. 
The rear doors of their log houses opened 
to a picture of vast woodlands, while the 
front doors opened to a view of the broad 
Atlantic. Naturally enough, when they 
found that the struggle with the rugged 
soil of the country often failed to repay 
their efforts in the terms of crops raised 
and harvested, they turned to the treas- 
ures of the sea as a means of livelihood. 
There, surely, would be a permanent and 
reliable source of employment, food and 
revenue. 


Century-old Industry 


It is difficult to ascertain when fishing 
as a commercial enterprise first began in 
Lunenburg. Doubtless from the very be- 
ginning of the settlement, shore fishing 
was carried on in a small way. One of the 
present-day firms was organized in 1789 
by John Swicker, and began to carry on 
business as exporters of cured and pickled 
fish to the British West Indies. As early 
as 1818 small schooners were fitted out 
for deep sea fishing expeditions to the 
Labrador and Newfoundland coasts. 

The method of fishing was the old-fash- 
ioned “hand-liner” type, which has not en- 
tirely passed out of use. According to this 
method, the men fished from the decks of 


In this article, the writer, the Rev. George 
Innes of Lunenburg, pastor of Zion’s Church, 
the Mother Church of Lutheranism in Nova 
Scotia, which this year will celebrate its one 
hundred sixty-fifth anniversary, tells us some- 
thing about the history of the fishing industry, 
and the perils to which the fishermen are sub- 
ject. Doveias A. Conran. 


the vessels with hand lines generally 
equipped with two hooks. In 1873 the 
foundation of “trawl” fishing was laid by 
Captain Benjamin Anderson, which is the 
general method followed today. A typical 
fishing vessel (registered at ninety-nine 
tons), carried from nine to eleven small 
boats, known as “dories.” Two 
men are lowered from the 
parent vessel in each dory, 
which is equipped with from 
one to two miles of trawl or 
fishing line. Attached to the 
trawl at intervals of about 
twenty-four inches are lines 
fitted with baited hooks. One 
end of the trawl is anchored 
and the men in the dory row 
the length of the trawl and 
anchor the other end. This is 
known as a “set.” Under 
favorable conditions, the men 
can row back and start lifting 
the trawl with the resultant 
catch, almost immediately. 
The dory is a flat-bottomed 
boat about sixteen feet long, 
and two men can handle up- 
wards of a ton of fish therein. 
It requires great skill on the part of the 
captain to keep the locations of the dories 
and their tiny crews, and to pick them up 
as pre-arranged, especially during rough 
or foggy weather. Weather permitting, it 
is possible to make one or more sets a day, 
which sometimes begin as early as 1.30 
or 2.00 A. M. On board the parent ship, 
the fish are cleaned, and are packed at 
once in ice or salt, according as the ship 
is fresh or salt fishing. A fresh-fishing 
trip lasts not longer than six or seven 
days, while a salt-fishing trip lasts until a 
full load is secured—sometimes three 
months or more. 


Dory Boats’ Adventures 


Many and varied are the tales told by 
both the dory men and the skippers. To 
man such an humble appearing craft as a 
dory is a very hazardous occupation. 
Thrills abound, as you can imagine, out 
there on the broad bosom of the Atlantic. 
Acts of great heroism are daily common- 
places. Sometimes tragedy strikes and a 
dory man is lost, or the finding of an up- 
turned dory may be the mute evidence 
that both occupants have been claimed by 
the treacherous sea. No less easy is the 
lot of the skipper, as he anxiously awaits 
the appearing of his dories, one by one. 
Doubtless many a skipper has “died a 
hundred deaths,” until the last man was 
safely aboard. Until about ten years ago, 
the power of the fishing vessels was en- 
tirely by sail, but the Diesel engine is 
changing all that. The engine makes the 
fresh-fishing industry possible, and the 
journey to and from the Grand Banks a 
matter of hours instead of days, as for- 
merly. 

Not many years ago, the number of ves- 
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sels under sail from Lunenburg reached 
the high peak of 142, and at that time the 
town was known as “the home of the 
largest fishing fleet in America.” Havoc 
by storms, the depression, and other causes 


have depleted the fleet to forty-one ships. 


We have learned, during these lean years, 
that the whole life of Lunenburg and the 
surrounding country, is greatly influenced 
by the number of fish-laden vessels that 
round Battery Point, and head into our 
wharves. It is to be hoped that conditions 
under which the fishermen work will be 
improved, that prices will strengthen (one 
cent a pound more to the fishermen will 
do it), and that fishing will again come 
into its own. Our departed glory will be 
revived as a result, and when our water 
front hums with the din of commerce de- 
rived from the depths of the sea, the 
Province and the whole Dominion will 
share the benefits thereof. 

One of our remaining vessels has be- 
come internationally famous, and some- 
what an ambassador of good will. To men- 
tion the schooner Bluenose, and her genial 
skipper, Captain Angus Walters (an ad- 
herent of Zion’s Church), is to conjure up 
at once, scenes of busy activity in fishing, 
thrilling scenes of racing days, as well as 
scenes of voyages to World’s Fairs and 
even to Europe. 

The next time you sit down to a de- 
licious wholesome dinner of cod, haddock 
or mackerel, brought to you fresh from 
the depths, by the enterprise of modern 
cold storage plants, and fast freight trains, 
please just have a little thought for our 
brave toilers of the deep, who are serving 
you so well. And when in your churches, 
you sing that sweet song of evening—“Now 
the Day is Over”—and you come to those 
lines in the fourth stanza—‘Guard the 
sailors tossing on the deep blue sea”— 
won't you breathe a little prayer for those 
who go down to the sea in ships? 


FALSE TEACHERS’ 
TROUBLES 


The Lutheran Companion, under date of 
May 6, comments editorially upon the 
newspaper reports of difficulties encoun- 
tered by heretical teachers of religion. 
Specific mention is made of that curious 
phenomenon in Harlem, N. Y., Father 
Divine, who propagates among the negroes 
the claim that he is some sort of deity. A 
suit for defrauding a woman of $2,000 
threatens to expose him to his followers. 

In California, Aimee Semple McPher- 
son’s enterprise has encountered an ob- 
stacle different from the marital adventures 
hitherto the source of public disputes. The 
evangelist and her daughter are revealed 
to be at odds with each other. The Lu- 
theran Companion is reminded of Paul’s 
warning of the last days. 
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Worship’s Place in the Church’s Program 


An Article by the Rev. R. L. Winters, Ph.D., Royersford, Pa. 


LIKE ALL great times, our days are 
marked by conflicting and contrasting 
ideas. Serious reflection upon such 
lively topics as a distraught interna- 
tional front, a crucial struggle between 
labor and capital and an epoch-making 
battle involving our judiciary indicates 


“In a fundamental sense Christianity may be 
defined as the effort to bring God and man to- 
gether.” 

“Man’s religious task is his response to God’s 
abundant favor. Obviously this paramount func- 
tion can be carried out most effectively in the 
worship of the church.” 


“The recurring experience of worship must 
energize and spirtualize the entire program of 
the church like the hub strengthens and sta- 
bilizes the wheel.” 


salvation wrought on Calvary shall be 
brought to the hearts of sinful men; 
and supremely in Jesus Christ, “Very 
God of Very God,” Who His own self 
bare our sins on the tree that we should 
live in righteousness. The second 
movement is from man to God. With 


rather conclusively to thinking persons 
that our civilization has parted from its usual moorings. 

Turning from politics to the situation presented by the 
modern religious panorama, it is not difficult to perceive a 
similar danger. Participation in church conventions leaves 
the sincere pastor somewhat embarrassed by what has been 
left undone in his Luther League, Missionary Society or 
church school; particularly so because the possibilities of the 
various departments have been so emphatically stressed as 
to give the impression that here is the essence of the Gospel. 

The picture becomes more complex (perhaps perplexing 
to the conscientious church worker) by the encouragement 
which the selection of isolated Biblical passages lends to 
religious specialization. The Inner Mission Board finds ample 
support for its program from the words of Jesus when He 
said, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me” (Matthew 
25: 40). The enthusiast for religious education adduces the 
well-known statement from St. John’s Gospel (8: 32) as the 
basis for his inclusive operations: “And ye shall know the 

- truth and the truth shall make you free.” Occasionally we 
hear the veteran foreign missioner utter the defiant threat 
that a person who does not believe and participate in the 
program to evangelize the world has no right to bear the 
name Christian, and to substantiate such boldness Matthew 
28: 19, 20 is quoted. In the face of such manifestoes the 
thoughtful pastor, who is expected to be the key-man for 
every activity, ought to make an appraisal of the multiplicity 
of tasks that have devolved upon him. While he may not 
be able to adjudicate every aspect of the ramifying program 
of his church, he can at least attempt to find a starting point 
for the congregation committed by God to his nurture. 

In an effort to locate a common basis the spiritual leader 
is led to the genius of religion. In its primary etymology 
the word religion is derived from the Latin, religo, which 
means to tie or fasten behind. Czesar used the term in a 
realistic sense when he described the tying or fastening of 
a boat to the bank,—to moor. 


Religion Essential 

The spiritual connotation reveals that religion is the pro- 
cess by which a god and his creatures are brought together. 
Speaking specifically in Christian terminology, three sig- 
nificant Beings are necessary to attain this cherished end. 
The first is God, of Whom we profess that He is “the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” The second is man, 
who was made in the image of God,—the masterpiece of a 
divine Creator’s genius. Because of the unfortunate dis- 
ruption of the relations between the Creator and His favorite 
creature, the third fact became imperative, namely, Jesus 
Christ. In a fundamental sense Christianity may be defined 
as the effort to bring God and mar together through Jesus 
Christ. 

To reconcile God and man our religion brings into play 
two distinct movements; and in this lies one of the unique 
qualities of Christianity. In one God approaches man. It is 
manifested in the Holy Scriptures, which shall be a lamp 
unto our feet and a light unto our path; in the Christian 
Church, the divinely ordained channel through which the 


broken and contrite heart man pleads 
with God for forgiveness. Out of a sense of need prayer is 
offered, for he perceives in God a refuge and strength. For 
blessings received man expresses his gratitude in gifts by 
which the work of the Lord is expanded. Out of the ex- 
uberance of his spirit man lifts his soul to God by singing 
praises to His glorious Name. 

It is noteworthy that Christianity does not effect the 
reconciliation of two equals. God is a transcendent Per- 
sonality; He is not a mere human projection by which man 
might equate God. Our religion is not the union of an in- 
ferior with a superior; primarily Christianity is not an in- 
tricate system of oblation. But it is a personal relationship 
in which a Wholly Other Being breaks in upon man and 
envelops him with divine goodness, truth and loveliness. 
The quintessence of Christianity is the Grace of God 
through Jesus Christ. Man’s religious task is his response 
to God’s abundant favor. 


Worship Supplies Opportunity 

Obviously this paramount function can be carried out 
most effectively in the worship of the church. Because of 
the unique place occupied by grace Christian worship does 
not begin with man’s wishes, not even with his needs (des- 
perate as they may be), but with God. The awed convic- 
tion of the reality of the Eternal, and the awareness of the 
Absolute—breaking in upon the soul or arising out of it— 
these evoke a human response, which constitutes the essence 
of worship. Though always more or less colored by mystery, 
it is the acknowledgment of Transcendence—of a Reality 
independent of the worshiper. This sense of God impels in 
man the sustained outgoing of his soul to the Divine; it 
means for him entrance into a larger, liberating world. 

Worship. then, must be regarded as a fusing process in 
which the human soul merges with the Being of God. It 
takes place in that indescribable emotion during which we 
feel the Eternal overwhelming us and His Power coursing 
through the very tissues of our spiritual and physical selves. 
In this mystical union, as it is called, the attributes of God 
replace the instincts of man, freeing him from the terrors 
of the law and sin and transferring him into Christ and His 
Kingdom. Luther referred to the experience as “conglu- 
tinatus mihi” (glued in. me). He described it as “Christ 
thus inhering and bound with me and abiding in me, lives 
in me the life I am living; yea, the life by which I thus live, 
is Christ Himself.” 


Common Service Liturgy Satisfying 

The Service, as arranged in the Common Service Book, 
is well adapted to promote this recurring experience of wor- 
ship. The first portion corresponds roughly to the Liturgy 
of the Catechumens as found in the early Western Church. 
It is a chain of psalms, prayers and Biblical passages. The 
reading of the Gospel and the sermon that expands or inter- 
prets it represents the climax of this section. The outgoing 
of the soul here takes the form of witness-bearing to the 
Glory of God Who has made His ways known to the chil- 
dren of men. The Service reaches its culmination in the 
Liturgy of the Faithful, or Holy Communion. In the Eucha- 
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rist a different atmosphere prevails, for the spiritual move- 
ment is predominantly from God to man. It is well illus- 
trated in the Divine Liturgy of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
The church is divided into two distinct parts by a screen. 
Within the ikonostasis the Holy Mysteries go forward. At 
certain high points the doors are opened that the Lord may 
come forth to His people. He emerges under the figure of 
the Book of the Gospels; next, as the Holy Lamb prepared 
for the sacrifice; finally at the Holy Communion in the con- 
secrated Eucharistic gifts as the Risen Christ bringing to the 
faithful the food of Eternal life. For us, too, the Communion 
is the cardinal channel through which the riches of the 
Godhead flow into the contrite heart. Priority of God, 
response by man and spiritual nurture through the Holy 
Communion,—these constitute the blessings awaiting the 
believing worshiper. 

What place should be given to this experience of worship 
in the program of the Lutheran Church? In an age of spe- 
cialization there is danger of dismembering our congrega- 
tional life by setting up little loyalties which, all too fre- 
quently, become ends rather than means. Is it really true 
that conducting the worship of the congregation is becoming 
a pastor’s part to which he is attracting only those faithful 
few who are loyal to him personally? In some areas ves- 
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pers are regarded as the “no man’s land” of the congrega- 
tion. Leaders of organizations tell absentees that they were 
missed at the meeting of the Brotherhood or other functions. 
Are they showing similar anxiety for The Service? 

If our church is to participate effectively in the sustained 
effort to win the world for Christ, the pastors and people 
within her fold must appreciate the importance of bearing 
witness to a glorious God and breaking the bread of eternal 
life. Men are not delivered by hearing the most withering 
attacks on their vices, be they barbed with wire or backed 
with the powers of invective; they have a way of being 
passed to the fellow in the next pew. Campaigns for money 
and members with all the psychological trappings of Mr. 
Dale Carnegie may increase material and numerical assets, 
but too often the spiritual aspect of the endeavor is for- 
gotten in the shuffle. If Christianity is to transform the world, 
the believer must begin by entering into the deepest rela- 
tions with Reality. Not once, but successively, must he offer 
freely his life to the mysterious splendor of God. The re- 
curring experience of worship must energize and spiritualize 
the entire program of the church like the hub strengthens 
and stabilizes the wheel. When this happens Christ will be 
able to achieve the transfiguration of the whole created 
universe. 


A THRILLING EXPERIENCE 


6,000 Pastors and Teachers Addressed by Parish and Church School Board 


September’s Parish Education Program Promises Further Advance 


The Past 


SIX THOUSAND neatly sealed letters filled with literature 
were scattered and piled all over the offices. In the midst 
of this mountain of literature stood a group of weary but 
happy stenographers, secretaries, and editors. There was 
something thrilling about it. The whole thing started last 
November when the staff of the Parish and Church School 
Board prepared a report for the Board’s December meeting. 
The report proposed plans and suggestions to help congre- 
gations emphasize their programs of parish education. Sep- 
tember 1936 had hardly passed, but plans 
for 1937 were on the way. The report 
went to a committee of the Board for con- 
sideration. From the committee it went to 
the Board and was revised and improved 
again. Finally the report was approved as 
a whole. Through the winter months the 
program took form. Writers for the lit- 
erature were secured; pictures were se- 
lected; graphs and charts were drawn; 
cuts were made; the printing was done; 
letters and papers were mimeographed; 
envelopes were addressed, stamped, and 
sealed; everything was ready. A silent 
prayer went up, “God bless these letters 
on their way. Give them a hearty wel- 
come, an earnest consideration, and a fruitful use by the 
leaders of our congregations.” 


. The Future 

It was a thrilling scene, but something more thrilling is 
before those letters. In a few moments they were placed 
in canvas bags, wheeled out on great trucks, and delivered 
to Uncle Sam. Many of them have been received by now, 
as they have been on their way for several days. But as we 
stood and looked at that pile of letters before they started 
their journey, we could not help but notice addresses: Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, North and South Caro- 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


CHRISTIAN LIVING 


lina, Florida, Ohio, Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, New 
Mexico, California, Oregon, Washington, Manitoba, Ontario, 
Nova Scotia. Our imagination began to play. To the North, 
,South, East, and West we could see those letters on their 
way. In rain and sunshine; by truck, car, horse and buggy; 
even by boat we could see postmen delivering those letters. 
We could see them being received in homes and churches. 
Here was a leader receiving his. He read the letter thor- 
oughly, examined each leaflet with interest, got down his 
leader’s loose-leaf handbook and carefully put the leaflets 
away, at the same time he wrote a memo- 
randum on his desk pad. He would study 
them again and present them to his work- 
ers. Here was another; he gave the mate- 
rials a casual glance and into a pigeon hole 
they went. Still another and another. At 
last there was one who glanced at the 
postmark, did not trouble to open the 
packet, but doomed the whole matter to 
the waste basket. 

Our imagination went on and on. We 
saw the plans and suggestions being 
studied by leaders all over the church; we 
saw them being presented in committee 
meetings and workers’ conferences; we 
saw programs being developed in con- 
gregation after congregation; we observed those same pro- 
grams being put into effect; we watched congregations 
ordering new and better literature, introducing the New 
Guide and Standards for Parish Education, adding new 
members to the Sunday schools, distributing leaflet literature, 
encouraging a wider and more consecrated use of the Bible, 
and promoting scores of other projects for the betterment 
of their programs of parish education. Finally we -looked 
far into the future and saw boys and girls, young people, 
and men and women growing in Christian faith and life as 
the result of all these efforts; we saw the church growing 
in membership, increasing in its contributions to its great 
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causes, and welcoming a larger and even more consecrated 
leadership in all fields of its activity. That scene is still 
going on. It will not end next September, or the next. Par- 
ish Education Month is not a program for a month, it is an 
emphasis on a program whose influence is everlasting. It 
is a thrilling scene, and everyone of us is in it. 


What is in Those LettersP 

A personal letter urging congregations to emphasize par- 
ish education during next September and a number of leaf- 
lets giving plans and suggestions on how to do it. One gen- 
eral four-page folder outlines the whole plan. This should 
be read first. Each of the other folders describes a particular 
project which is suggested. One leaflet describes something 
brand new, The Guide and Standards in Parish Education, 
which will be ready for distribution within the next few 
months and should be introduced next October. Another is 
a sample of a leaflet, The One-Inch Book Shelf, which sug- 
gests methods on how to study and read the Bible. This 
leaflet is for general distribution and can be secured in 
quantities from the United Lutheran Publication House at 
a nominal price. A third leaflet describes methods to in- 
crease Sunday school enrollment. A fourth suggests plans 
for more effective use of the catechism in the home and 
church. There are three leaflets presenting our church’s 
literature for workers with children, young people, and 
adults. Other helps are also enclosed. Some congregations 
may decide to follow these proposals as they are offered; 
others may prefer to promote only a few; still others may 
want to add projects of their own. Every congregation will 
place some emphasis on parish education in September. 
These suggestions are designed to help each congregation 
plan the best possible educational program in its particular 
situation. 


Who Should Receive These Letters? 


A letter has been sent to every pastor in the church, and 
to every Sunday school superintendent, parish worker, dea- 
coness in parish work, and seminary student whose name 
and address we have. All of these leaflets except one, The 
One-Inch Book Shelf, are for workers. There is no par- 
ticular advantage in using them for general distribution. 
They should get, however, to every general worker. If any- 
one fails to receive a packet, another will be mailed im- 
mediately on request. 


Where Can Other Helps Be Secured? 

The May issue of The Parish School magazine contained a 
suggested Workers’ Conference Program which should be 
used in June to make plans. A check-up program will ap- 
pear in the September issue. Many other articles will ap- 
pear in THe LutHeran, The Augsburg Teacher, and the 
other periodicals of the church. 


Why Send Literature NowP 


The summer months and vacations are before us. Most 
pastors and congregations want to have their fall programs 
planned before the summer comes. Now is the time to 
make preparations. June should not pass without definite 
plans being launched. 


Who is Responsible? 

The whole congregation. Naturally the pastor will take 
the leadership, but he needs helpers. Every educational 
agency and every leader in educational work in the con- 
gregation should give their heartiest co-operation. 


What Next? 

A program that will function throughout the year with 
efficiency and with helpfulness to boys and girls, young 
people, men and women, the church, and the world. 

It’s a thrilling experience. What shall become of those 
letters? 


THE LUTHERAN 


BISHOP MARAHRENS COMMENDS THE 
APPEAL 


Hannover, April 1, 1937. 
THE CONSCIOUSNESS of the world-wide inter-relationship 
of the Lutheran Church in all parts of the world has con- 
stantly grown within the past few years. The serious crises 
through which Christianity in various parts of the world 
has passed and also the great new possibilities and tasks 
which it is facing, have given us increasing joy in the spir- 
itual unity of the same Lutheran Faith wherever the Gospel 
of Justification by Faith is preached. This spiritual unity 
finds its highest external expression in the brotherly aid 
which we grant one another. The larger Lutheran churches 
in the world, blessed with external means, owe it to the 
small and weak churches, to help them. Even the distant 
Lutheran mission fields, which are abundantly white unto 

harvest, need our faithful intercession and fraternal help. 
Therefore I appeal to the members of the Lutheran 
churches in the whole world: Let us not be weary in well 

doing. God bless the givers and the gifts. 
D. MaARraABRENS, 
Bishop of Hannover, 

President of the Lutheran World Convention. 


OUR CATECHETICAL CLASSES 


THE SURVEY REPORT throws light also upon the situation 
relative to catechetical work in our church. Some of the 
figures are startling. It appears that during 1935 three out 
of every ten congregations had no catechetical class at all. 
This means that almost one-third of our churches sustained 
no membership increase through that channel which has 
been our most fruitful channel in the past. Whatever the 
facts behind this amazing situation, something ought to be 
done about them. The baptized membership of our churches 
has steadily increased for the last eighteen years, and yet 
we have no catechetical classes in almost one-third of our 
congregations. That is something to think about. 

The average age of confirmation appears to be about 


fourteen; at least, more persons are confirmed at this age 


than at any other. The usual age span in the classes re- 
ported is twelve to fourteen, or thirteen to fifteen. It will 
be recalled that this is the period where Sunday school 
attendance drops very considerably. There is probably a 
connection between the two groups of statistics, the Sunday 
school enrollment statistics and the catechetical class sta- 
tistics. Whatever the connection, it is certainly evident that 
our congregations must begin very soon to pay more at- 
tention to this twelve-to-fifteen-year-old group. They must 
not be allowed to slip away from their church ties. 

The number of hours devoted to catevhetical instruction 
is also very interesting. Some pastors give as few as ten 
hours to this instruction; some give more than one hun- 
dred hours to it. These are the two extremes. The follow- 
ing table, taken from the report, shows the situation: 


7.4% give 10 - 20 hours 
26.6% give 20 - 30 hours 
16.5% give 30 - 40 hours 
10.3% give 40 - 50 hours 
23.3% give 50 - 75 hours 

8.8% give 75 -100 hours 

7.1% give over 100 hours 


These percentages cover only the instruction given to chil- 
dren. The number of hours given to young people and 
adults is much smaller, from six to twenty hours. 

More than fifteen different textbooks are used in these 
catechetical classes. Dr. Stump’s explanation of Luther’s 
Small Catechism is used in forty per cent; Dr. Nolde’s more 
recent catechetical courses run a close second, his “Guide- 
book in Catechetical Instruction” being used by thirty-four 
per cent of the pastors. 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Young Communist League, at its recent convention 
in New York City, was advised to broaden its organization 
to “include not only Communists, but other people who 
want to improve world conditions.” As a definite practical 
step in that direction, William Z. Foster, head of the Com- 
munist Party, urged upon the assembled youth: “It is not 
enough to support the C. I. O. and the Youth Congress. We 
must become leaders in these movements. We will then 
march forward with giant strides in the revolutionary move- 
ment that is growing like a snowball in all parts of the 
United States.” This is plain enough, and ought to help the 
general public to a better understanding of the spirit animat- 
ing the C. I. O. in its activities, and the source of the meth- 
ods used by the sit-down strikers in their seizure of indus- 
trial plants and shops. 


The Orthodox Christians of Albania, who comprise one- 
fourth of that country’s 1,000,000 population—625,000 of 
whom are Moslem—are seeking to re-establish effective 
official relations with the Greek Patriarch at Constantinople. 
Originally a part of the Eastern Orthodox Church, when the 
Greek clergy dominated the whole Balkan peninsula, the 
break came when the national spirit awoke in Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Serbia, and patriotic fervor renounced the 
political authority which the Patriarch in Constantinople 
sought to enforce. Albania belatedly followed their example 
fifteen years ago, when the other Balkan states were already 
beginning to readjust ecclesiastical relations with the 
Patriarch, in which their national synods were to retain 
their absolute independence of action. The years since have 
led the Albanian Christians along the same path of return, 
without the surrender of their “Holy Synod,” doubtless with 
the comforting sense of a spiritual rehabilitation, but also 
with the more practical appreciation of the value of an ally 
in the presence of an aggressive national Moslem majority. 


Taxpayers, Especially Those Who cannot create a deficit 
by bookkeeping, will have an immediate practical interest 
in the findings of Westbrook Pegler concerning the tax ex- 
emptions of public officials. According to the government’s 
own figures, there are at present 4,891,000 employees of the 
states, counties and municipalities, receiving in salaries 
more than $3,000,000,000 yearly, who pay no federal income 
tax on their salaries . At the same time, 1,500,000 federal 
employees pay no state income tax. The practical result of 
this situation is to throw the bulk of the income tax on less 
than 2,000,000 people, according to the rules and limitations 
now obtaining in the laying of the income tax. The exemp- 
tions cited are based upon a series of Supreme Court deci- 
sions, accumulated over 100 years, and based upon the 
premise that “the government cannot tax a state, or vice 
versa.” However, the earlier decisions never contemplated 
the possibility of an income tax, and the income tax amend- 
ment itself makes no exception respecting the salaries of 
public officials, but states explicitly that the tax is to be laid 
on “incomes from whatever source derived.” If the income 
tax were extended among us to all incomes, as low as the 
limit of $500 reached among the British, the public might 
become really tax-conscious. By that means our present 
tax orgy might be prevented from inflicting a permanent 
hang-over upon an uneasy and restive public. 


The “Plain People” of Lampeter Township, Lancaster 
County, Pa., who objected to the borrowing of $66,250 from 
the PWA, and won their fight, present a refreshing example 
in this time of doles, bonuses, relief, Townsend plans and 
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balooning taxes. Whatever may be the merits of replacing 
“eleven little red schoolhouses” with a consolidated school 
plant and busses to convey the pupils, they vindicated the 
right of an eighty-four per cent majority of the population 
to act upon their principles, however narrow they might 
seem to others. The action is the more remarkable, inas- 
much as this is the first time in 300 years that these sects 
have appealed to the law courts. Counsel, in presenting 
their case, pointed to his clients as those “who have no debts, 
jails or poorhouses, and whose religion prohibits them from 
accepting grants or bounties unless earned by them.” Such 
an attitude in these “gimme, gimme” days, deserves con- 
sideration, and even approval, especially in this period of 
an embarrassed United States Treasury and an epidemic of 
unbalanced budgets. An earlier action of the Mennonite 
Board of Missions (December 1, 1936) is consonant with 
this later stand. On that occasion the Mennonites expressed 
their willingness to pay social security taxes, but begged to 
be ‘excused from accepting old-age pensions. They pre- 
ferred to take care of their own poor. 


The Status of Nudism, to quote Greta Palmer, has been 
graphically described by “Florence Cubitt, the duly elected 
Queen of the Nudists,” who, speaking of the nudist colony 
of the San Diego Exposition, said: “The men in the colony 
are all nuts.” In comment upon the more extended remarks 
of the Nudist Queen, Greta Palmer continues: “No Amer- 
ican, it seems, can join one cult and call it a day. Addicts 
of Yogi breathing exercises almost inevitably let their beards 
grow. Anti-vivisectionist groups overlap with opponents of 
vaccination. Let a man become a vegetarian, and in a few 
years he is either a live food fan, who eats his turnips raw, 
or a practicing numerologist. Nudists are just cranks with- 
out their clothes.” That is the danger of cultism—a varioloid 
attack so easily become virulent, and then a chronic com- 
plication. 


“ “The Woman’s Missionary Friend” is responsible for the 
statement that the introduction of the plow into Africa’s 
agriculture has brought about a corresponding decrease in 
polygamy. The short-handled hoe, often called “the badge 
of African womanhood,” has been for centuries native 
Africa’s only implement of land cultivation. Since women 
did all this work, it followed that the more wives a man 
had the more land he could cultivate and control. The plow, 
however, accomplishes more work in less time than many 
wives. Wherefore, why bother with so many women? But 
a question arises: Will it be the sad, sad fate of the plow 
to develop an “old maid” problem for Africa? 


Every Little Bee in Spain is being asked to do its best to 
multiply and replenish the hives. Anticipating a shortage of 
sugar in these days of embargo, the Loyalist Ministry of 
Industry has adopted plans to increase ten-fold the 1,300,000 
bee-hives now working full time in the Loyalist regions of 
Spain. A Central Control-Station has been established to 
give expert instruction in bee culture. 


“The Spring Freshet of Milk” that is at present flooding 
the market contributes some interesting features. During 
the first nine months of 1936 the milk farmers of the United 
States took in more money than for any similar period in the 
last five years. At the end of the year it grossed about 
$1,500,000,000. In that same period 1,500,000,000 quarts of 
skim milk were dried for infant feeding, and for the use 
of confectioners and bakers. Other vast quantities were 
turned into condensed milk, cheese, butter and ice cream. 
A buoyant spirit prevails throughout the trade, which makes 
it unanimous—“milk from contented cows” by way of con- 
tented dealers to a contented public. No wonder the farmers 
around Hershey were not willing to brook any interference 
with the flow of their milk. 
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“D. L.” DISCOVERS 


“We Meet Because We Like Each Other,” Explains 
an Energetic Group of Men 


By George L. Rinkliff, Ohio 


Tue DISILLUSIONED LAYMAN will very likely see things in 
a better light later on when he has had time to mull things 
over, but he has recently passed through an experience in 
which, to borrow his own words, he was badly jolted. 

Because it seems to be happening here and there con- 
tinually to somebody, it may be well to relate what hap- 
pened to the Disillusioned Layman. He felt an urge for 
leadership, and it should be added in justice to him, that he 
felt guilty because he was wasting his talents by doing so 
little in the church. Looking about, he concluded that other 
men in the church were equally guilty in that respect. 

He felt that responsibility for arousing men to activity 
in the church rested upon him and his fellow laymen, and 
he was too honest to evade obvious responsibility. 

Up to that point he seems to have been at least fairly cor- 
rect. But from there on it is possible he was mistaken at 
times. His bright hopes curdled at length into a sense of 
sour futility. 

It has been said that when deeply moved by a desire to 
set something right, a Britisher will write a book, a French- 
man will deliver an impassioned oration. and an American 
will start a new organization. The Disillusioned Layman 
was and is an American. He started an organization,—get- 
ting some of his fellow laymen together, and wading through 
the formalities. 

He began discovering, within a few weeks, that a consti- 
tution and a set of by-laws are not dynamic. He tried to 
remedy the matter through the appointment of committees. 
The committees were supposed to do things. They were as- 
signed wide and varied responsibilities. Had they attempted 
to carry out their assignments as directed, the community 
would probably have been raked back and forth, crosswise 
and obliquely, with a fine-toothed comb ‘in the effort to 
activate it into a semblance of the Disillusioned Layman’s 
concept of a perfect order of society. 

As it was, most of the committees exerted themselves no 
more than to respond at monthly meetings of the organiza- 
tion with the announcement, “No report.” 

There was keen disappointment in that, which the Disil- 
lusioned Layman could not long repress. Finally, at a meet- 
ing when a new low record was achieved in attendance, he 
expressed his feelings. He was, so he said, being let down. 
But that did not help matters, so he tried other means. He 
talked the situation over with members of the organization, 
privately, with one man ata time. As a result, attendance at 
meetings picked up for a few months. But still the commit- 
tees kept reporting, “No report.” 

Something had to be done about the situation: In a near- 
by congregation was an organization of men that had kept 
going for years, and had achieved a reputation for sustained 
loyalty on the part of its membership that made it seem a 
model to the Disillusioned Layman. 

He surmised that the problems of his own organization 
could be solved by adopting the ways and means of the or- 
ganization in the other congregation. He solicited an invita- 
tion to attend a meeting and went prepared to learn. Before 
the meeting was over, he began to grow disappointed. 

There was an utter lack of the mechanics he associated 
with a successful organization. The procedure seemed to 
have been borrowed more from the old-fashioned husking 
bees and apple peelings of which he heard his great-grand- 
mother tell in his childhood than from modern standards 
for achieving activism through organization. 

But, having come to learn, he seized the first opportunity 
to pursue an inquiry among the men near him. 

“T should like to borrow your constitution and by-laws,” 
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he said. “Yours is an old organization,—we want to profit 
by your experience.” . 

“Constitution?” The members looked at each other. “Do 
we have such a thing as a constitution? . . . Perhaps we had 
once, but nobody ever mentions it.” 

“But you must have something to keep you going!” the 
visitor insisted. 

“We keep going because we like it. If we didn’t like it, 
we'd say so and drop it.” 

“Now you’re coming to the point. What I am interested 
in learning is,—what is there about your organization that 
you like particularly well?” 

“T suppose the secret of the thing is that we fellows like 
one another. We enjoy spending an evening together once 
in a while. You can see we don’t stress formalities,—noth- 
ing beyond trying to maintain some semblance of orderly 
procedure, so that everyone present may know what is 
going on, and have his say, if he wishes it.” 

“Yes, I know. That’s a good idea. But just what are your 
objectives?” 

“Objectives?” 

“Yes. You must have an objective, you know, to keep an 
organization going.” 

“Well, the men who attend these meetings come to church 
pretty regularly Sunday mornings. They’re interested in the 
church. And the pastor and the church council pass on to 
us odds and ends that somebody must attend to. We do 
something about them because we care about our church. 
And then, sometimes, somebody rises up at one of our meet- 
ings and points out something the pastor and the church 
council might well look after.” 

“But how about this? Don’t you ever try anything big,— 
really big, you know,—on your own hook?” 

“On our own hook? You mean something exclusive,— 
something the rest of the congregation can’t have any part 
in? Well, there’s a lot more fun in being on sociable terms 
with the rest of the congregation, and fitting in with what 
everybody’s interested in. No, we’ve never tried anything 
big,—not by ourselves.” 

The Disillusioned Layman described the plan of organiza- 
tion he had engineered,—committees and all,—and concluded 
with the query, “What do you think of it?” 

“T suppose it’s all right,” someone agreed tentatively, “if 
you folks like it. What we like in our crowd is to enjoy 
being church members.” 

The Disillusioned Layman has been trying to straighten 
the matter out in his mind ever since. Does the congrega- 
tion depend upon the men’s organization to furnish its useful 
adult male members? Or is putting it the other way nearer 
the truth? Does the men’s organization depend upon the 
congregation to supply it with its really effective members? 


EVENING 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


LONG PURPLE CLOUDS are jewelling the west 
Like wooded islands lying in a sea 

Of pearl, an ocean of immensity, 

Serene and calm, with every wave at rest. 
And now, before the hand of night is prest 
Upon this radiance, I seem to see, 

Beyond the regions of infinity, 

The shining dwelling-places of the Blest. 


Lord Jesus, when the darkness of the night 
Engulfs this world and blackest shadows creep 
Across the land to bury it from sight, 

Do Thou before our mortal vision keep 

That City built of many a precious stone 

Where Light forever shines from out Thy Throne. 
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“FEW THERE BE THAT FIND IT 


By Dr. EDwIN HEyt DELK, Philadelphia 


In THE final analysis there are but 
three realms of thought, feeling and 
action in which the normal man lives, 
i. e., the true, the beautiful and the 
good. He lives first to learn and ac- 
cept the truth as it is discovered by experience and the 
sciences—which deal primarily with nature, and with 
men individually and in groups. All through the ages old 
theories of creation have had to be discarded; history has 
passed from legend and myth toward assured fact; and an 
informed and revealing psychology is taking the place of 
earlier faith in abnormal mental phenomena and spiritual 
illusions. The bias of feeling, tribal and religious traditions 
are constant factors and barriers to the student of life with 
its blurred historic backgrounds and mistaken loyalties. 
Still the words of Jesus, “The truth will make you free,” 
stand as the constant incentive to the investigation and loy- 
alty in the pursuit of whatever truth we can discover, defend 
and cherish. We are still far from fully knowing the truth 
concerning the material universe and “Man the Unknown.” 
Even if we do discover some day all the facts of astronomy, 
geology, physics, biology, chemistry, and psychology, the 
mere knowing of the bare facts of the material, historical 
and psychic world, these truths are only a section of man’s 
possibilities of a full manhood. 

We have been so dazzled by personal philosophies, and 
the word “sciences” that two-thirds of a true, complete 
manhood have been omitted from the full development of 
the soul of the great majority of men. Mere knowledge, 
nor truth itself cannot satisfy a soul. There is an inner 
hunger of the heart which the sciences can never satisfy. 
The philosopher, detached from life and looking at the 
world from his metaphysical ivory tower, may stop with 
his search for truth and declare he has quite solved the 
method and the meaning of creation, but a full-blooded soul 
asks for another reality and possession—the realm of beauty 
to satisfy and complete the hunger and thirst of his nature. 


the empty grave.” 


Beauty Also 


Beauty is quite as important in living a full life as truth. 
A man may live without it just as he may live without 
travel, or genius. But the fact of and the capacity to recog- 
nize and search for beauty is a fundamental instinct in 
beast and man. Whether beauty is expressed in sunset 
cloud, landscape, human face and form, some rhythmic dance, 
or a Beethoven symphony there lies the latent capacity to 
receive and enjoy the stimulus and calm which form and 
color, beautiful action or majestic mountain crag may bring 
to an inherent love of the beautiful. But one cannot live 
and die triumphantly on beauty alone. One pathetic in- 
stance is ever with me. The brilliant German poet Heine 
lying on his “mattress grave” in Paris, as his earthly career 
was drawing near, dragged his emaciated body to the 
Louvre, and in the special section containing the statue of 
the Venus of Milo, he threw himself at her feet. With up- 
raised arms of adoration and entreaty he sought consolation 
and peace from her majestic beauty—but there were no 
responding arms to fold him to her heart of marble in his 
pain. That armless beauty of the Venus of Milo is forever 
the symbol of the inability of beauty alone, whether in 
painting, music, or poetry’s charm to complete or save a 
human soul in grief or despair. Love of the beautiful, in 
word, action, music or color cannot meet the deepest needs 
of a troubled soul aspiring to completion. Beauty, after all, 
is an external, sensuous appeal to our eye and ear and can 


“This is the real tragedy of the soul:—stand- 
ing face to face with truth and never seeking 
or knowing it; standin 
beauty and never recognizing it; walking near 
to incarnate Godhood and never hearing His 
voice in the storm, at the marriage altar or by 


carry no directive moral force to our 
soul swayed too often by passions that 
need rigorous control. 

There is a “beauty of holiness,’ but 
no holiness of beauty. The neural calm 
which a Brahm’s Symphony, or a Murillo painting may 
induce for an hour, is too slight to hold in check a flood of 
later sensual desires or an avarice which is driving a man 
on to dishonesty and adultery. Art for art’s safe is a fallacy; 
beauty, like truth, needs a stronger, surer directive power 
to bring man moral safety and completion of character. 

The fundamental, determining factor in individual and 
social life is moral, honest, kind, simple goodness, in pur- 
pose and in deed; is the final arbiter in the realm of all hu- 
man values and institutions. Confused as we are at times as 
to the essential need and power in a nation; baffled as we 
may be over the seeming success of shady commercial 
schemes; longing for a way out of our industrial chaos and 
the settlement of the disputes in warfare and labor and 
capital; perplexed as we are over legislative measures of 
reform and correction of class hatreds; staggered as we are 
by the lawless spirit and acts of dictators in political and 
international relations, we must finally learn the fact de- 
clared by Arnold that “Conduct is three-fourths of life,” 
that we are living in a moral world. Nothing less than jus- 
tice, honesty, rectitude of purpose and deed can furnish the 
foundation stones for the creation of peace among indus- 
trial groups, commercial stability among nations, and the 
abolition of war among nations seeking to dominate the 
whole of the individuals’ lives of their subjects. If not, then 
force, not goodness, becomes the god of their hope and wor- 


face to face with 


; ship, and that way lies hell. 


Simple but Very Difficult 


Goodness seems to be so simple and yet so difficult a 
pathway to peace and prosperity; it makes such a funda- 
mental claim upon men individually, and in their social 
relations; it is so imperative if once made primary in a 
man’s life, that the average man strives to find an easier 
way of living than by obedience to the moral law of love 
in all its implications. Goodness is greater and more ele- 
mental than righteousness for it goes deeper into personal 
character, action and spiritual relationships. The realm of 
the good demands a rebirth from above before a man can 
claim its entrance or achievement. “Ye must be born from 
above,” said the Lord of goodness. Outward and inward 
righteousness do not truly or fully “fill the bill” in the 
Kingdom of God. There must be a transformation of spirit 
in the very center of a man’s heart to arrive at the summit 
of character. There can be no fulfillment of righteousness 
without love. Love is the fulfillment of the moral law. Love 
holds highest place in the trilogy of “faith, hope and char- 
ity.” Here lies the place of danger and deception for aver- 
age churchmen. Their credal confession may be orthodox; 
their form of worship beautiful; their moral life admirable; 
their services to the church at home and abroad praise- 
worthy; their kindly salutation to all they meet genuine, 
and their faith sufficient to carry them through deep waters 
of affliction and sorrow, but as for goodness, which is the 
charm and vital essence of Christian manhood, they still 
need the joy and peace which comes only from a oneness 
with God our Father, a mystical oneness with Him Who 
not only went about doing good but was a tender and trans- 
forming goodness incarnate. When and where He is Master, 
then His life and the cross with its incarnation of perfect 
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obedience, sacrifice, and divine love for men becomes the 
integrating power and goal in making truth and beauty 
one with righteousness. 


Life Needs Integration 

Every spiritual life finds its center of life and joy and 
rest in one, two or all of these high realms of living—truth, 
beauty, goodness. Pitiful as it is, most men do not find their 
lives vitally integrated in and by God. One does not have 
to live in the midst of the average house or office, race- 
track or cabaret, legislative or commercial life, labor or- 
ganization or trust to learn quickly that on such levels of 
thought and living there is little or no chance for these 
higher spiritual realms to make any appeal or introduction 
to the life of God. Some hints of holiness even the lowest 
soul may see in Jesus Christ. But the spell of His truth, 
beauty and goodness is not felt and clung to where there is 
no hunger and thirst after God Himself. Of that way of 
life Jesus Himself said, “And few there be that find it.” 
This is the real tragedy of the soul. Standing face to face 
with truth and never seeking or knowing it; standing face 
to face with beauty and never recognizing it; walking near 
to incarnate Godhood and never hearing His voice in the 
storm, at the marriage altar or by the empty graveside. 

Need I say that the place and power of these three ele- 
mental spiritual forces are lessened. often lost, for the aver- 
age school and university boy and girl of today? 


“CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE” 


By Pastor E. K. Rogers, Warren, Pa. 


Genesis 2: 18. 

THE TEXT we feel is the foundation for considering mar- 
riage a sacred institution of God. Marriage can be a source 
of great good and happiness or of equally great misfortune 
and misery. It is one of the greatest problems of life and 
usually presents itself to almost all of us in one form or 
another. 

Certainly not enough thought has been given to marriage. 
The church has kept her tongue in her mouth on the sub- 
ject while the Christian center has been largely cut out of 
the institution. Perhaps it is not a popular subject for the 
church to teach. Certainly in this day someone is likely to 
be offended when Christian marriage is discussed. But if 
the young people who will marry next year and the next 
are to look at marriage from a Christian instead of from the 
currently half-pagan point of view, then the subject must 
be discussed in open-minded fashion in the church. Judge 
Lindsey and others of the “wise twenties” have been allowed 
to speak freely in opposition to Christian marriage, so the 
church must have the right to speak in defense of the same. 


What is Christian Marriage 

The state is interested in marriage as a legal covenant 
which effects the ownership of property and the home unit 
of society. But to the Christian marriage should be more 
than a legal contract granting permission to live together. 
It should be an institution ordained of God. It should be a 
religious covenant entered into in the presence of God and 
on which His blessing is invoked. The Christian should 
realize that Christian matrimony is commended to us in 
Scripture and that it is the will of God that marriage should 
be founded on Christian ideals. 

Surely they who come to the church for a marriage serv- 
ice should realize the Christian character of marriage. They 
must be willing to enter into matrimony according to God’s 
principles and be willing to give God access to their lives if 
they wish divine blessing upon their married life. If they 
are not willing to do this, they should be honest and secure 
marriage outside of the church. Enough has been done 
already to take the Christian significance out of marriage. 
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The Seriousness of Christian Marriage 

Not so many years ago the church required that the in- 
tention to marry be announced several weeks in advance of 
the wedding. Then the Protestant churches one by one 
dropped the practice until it has almost disappeared, at least 
in this country. Marriage has become something to be en- 
tered into on the spur of the moment. Too little thought is 
given to a relationship which should last until death ter- 
minates the bond. More and more since the coming of the 
automobile marriage is a little ceremony at the end of a 
hasty trip to another state or county. Such haste handi- 
caps the success of marriage. 

But the Christian should seriously consider his marriage 
for a good length of time. Let self control assert itself. The 
guidance of God should be sought if there is a desire for 
divine blessing on the coming marriage. Christian prin- 
ciples of matrimony should be considered. Not much under- 
standing of these principles enters into many Christian mar- 
riage services. Unbelievers and half believers as well as 
some Christians want to go to the church for weddings, not 
because they have Christian convictions about marriage, 
but because it is nicer than going to the magistrate’s office. 
No doubt the acceptance of money by ministers has encour- 
aged many pastors to perform marriages in violation of 
Christian principle and thereby add to the growing bur- 
lesque of religion. Money has a way of salving the con- 
science. 

Certainly the last two decades have seen a growing feel- 
ing that marriage is not a binding thing, but a trial affair 
from which one can easily escape. Two authors on the sub- 
ject, writing about ten years ago, wondered when the loose 
attitude would change. Well, it is changing now. The state 
requires a lapse of time between application for a license 
and the granting of the same. Courts are ruling Nevada 
divorces null and void. The church is calling upon her 
people and ministers to get marriage back on a Christian 
basis. 

The Preparation for Christian Marriage 

Time should be permitted to test our marriage plans. 
Time. is usually necessary to know personalities and their 
peculiarities. Don’t feel that you will change what you don’t 
like about a personality after you marry the person. 
Changes, if any, had better come before the wedding day. 
The lapse of time before marriage will often indicate 
whether you will be able to bear the things you do not like 
about a prospective mate. Time will also tell whether you 
are touched by real love or just infatuation. 

A serious attitude should also enter into preparation for 
marriage. A frivolous courtship is about as good a founda- 
tion for a happy Christian marriage as quicksand is for a 
skyscraper. Too many marriages have only foolishness or 
lust for a background. We are informed that most divorces 
come as an end to short marriage periods. Honeymoons 
don’t last forever, unless they rest upon serious foundations. 

It is surprising how many people come for marriage with- 
out much discussion of marriage problems and ideals. Eco- 
nomic and religious problems are often barely considered, if 
at all. Yet misunderstanding on both of these questions pro- 
vides enough dynamite to blast the happiness of marriage. 
All problems cannot be solved, but at least they should be 
realized so that the persons have little room for complaint 
after the wedding day. 

Then certainly the Christian should ask the guidance of 
God in selecting a mate. If you want God to bless your 
marriage, you cannot ignore Him in making your plans. But 
many leave religion out of their matrimonial considerations 
and come to the wedding day without knowledge of Chris- 
tian principles on marriage. May the day soon come when 
the church will make known her principles and not give 
those wedded in Christ’s name the excuse of ignorance. 


[In next week’s issue the reader will find Pastor Rogers’ discussion of 
“Christian Marriage Endangered.” Ed.] 
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The Lutheran Orphanage in Jerusalem 
Story of Visit by the Rev. Ralph Hershberger, Venus, Pa. 


ON THE institution’s grounds inclosed by protective walls 
are the “Blindenheim” (home for the blind); the brick and 
tile works; in the southeast corner, the Girls’ Dormitory, and 
in the southwest corner, the five apprentice workshops: the 
tailors, the printers, the carpenters, the shoemakers and the 
pottery—adjacent to Director Schneller’s home. 

We went down from the roof for an investigation of the 
various compartments of the main building: Dr. Schneller 
knocked on a schoolroom door marked 
“Class I.” We stepped in. Immediately the 
children rose and in unison said, “Gruess 
Gott.” Dr. Schneller in turn answered, 
“Gruess Gott.” He introduced me to the 
Arab teacher, who shook my hand vig- 
orously and said, “Hello!” Classroom work 
continued, the first graders reading Arabic. 
We visited “Classroom IV” where the same 
fine discipline was evidenced. 

A family room, or one compound, for 
about forty boys has sleeping cots. Within 
this room is a small room closed off for the 
tutor or supervisor of the boys. Adjoining 
the family room are the dining room and 
the wash room. Due to the high cost of 
water in Jerusalem, water for the school 
is obtained from large cisterns on the school 
property. In a nearby hospital room there 
were two sick boys. Generally the Arab 
boys have good health except for head trou- 


ble resulting from a microbe destroying 
the hair. 

The orphanage church, constructed with 
stone walls, a slanting roof and stone floor, 
has an effective picture of the Ascending Lord above the 
small altar. The colored windows on the sides outline the 
Life of Christ through the pictures of the birth of Christ, 
His selection of the twelve disciples, His blessing of the chil- 
dren, the healing of the young man at Nain, the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection. The pulpit, made of oak and olive 
wood, and the baptismal font of olive wood are beautiful 
pieces of work. In 1910 a fire destroyed the roof and the 
windows, but the aforementioned windows have effectively 
taken the place of the destroyed ones. Four hundred fifty 
persons can be seated in the church, where services are 
heard each Sunday morning. The conference room has pic- 
tures of the founder, Dr. Ludwig Schneller and his devoted 
wife. There are small pictures of the various pastors who 
have served as directors and assistant directors since its be- 
ginning. In this room the orchestra and choir do their 
practicing. 

A training school for teachers was included in my visit. 
The Arab teacher instructs the prospective school instruc- 
tors in all sciences necessary for teachers. After a three- or 
five-year course they may become teachers or enroll at uni- 
versities or take up other types of work. 


A Day’s Program 


What is the general schedule for the Arab boys dressed 
in the required grey or brown uniforms and the girls wear- 
ing blue velvet dresses? They arise at 5.30 A. M. and eat 
breakfast. At 7.15, a morning prayer service is held in the 


[Editorial Note: Pastor Hershberger sailed from New York in late 
January and returned in mid-April, spending the bulk of his time abroad 
in the Holy Land with headquarters at the American School of Oriental 
Research at Jerusalem. He has given us this description of his visit to 

the famous “Syrian Orphanage” in the Holy City.] 


THE CENTRAL BUILDING OF THE 
LUTHERAN ORPHANAGE IN 
JERUSALEM 


church both for the children and the employees. During the 
morning they attend forty-minute classes. In the afternoon 
they work in one of the trade-shops or in the fertile red 
soil of the many gardens, producing vegetables for satisfying 
the hunger of the many growing children. Generally they 
work for only one hour and a half, have one hour for pleas- 
ure and one hour for study of lessons. At 6.15 there is a 
short Arabic prayer service for the children, with supper 
at 6.30. For the young people from seven- 
teen to eighteen years of age, catechetical 
instruction is given five evenings a week. 
Dr. Schneller aims to present seventy les- 
sons before confirming his classes. They 
number from thirty to fifty, as they not 
only include students of the schools but 
also future members of the church. One 
thing which pleased me very much was the 
tendency toward the practical education of 
the children. From the very first it was 
thought not only necessary to give the chil- 
dren school instruction but also to help 
them learn a trade. Thus every boy, after 
having chosen a profession, remains for 
three years as apprentice in one of the 
shops, to be thoroughly instructed and edu- 
cated in all things nececcary for his future 
life-work. After the conclusion of these 
three years an examination is held for test- 
ing his practical knowledge of the craft. 
But an examination in general knowledge 
is also required, for the apprentices have 
one school lesson daily for their intellectual 
advancement. On the expiration of their 
apprenticeship they can remain in the institution and re- 
ceive small wages or secure outside positions. The female 
scholars are instructed in needlework, and after graduation 
they may have training in housekeeping. The blind are 
trained in basket-weaving, brush rope and mat-making. 


A Multi-lingual Printshop 

As we went through the printer’s shop I was told that 
books and magazines are printed in as many as six lan- 
guages. In the shoe shop, the men are busily engaged in 
making new shoes and repairing old ones for regular cus- 
tomers. A veneer cabinet of Swedish white-wood in the 
carpenter’s shop was a proof of the skill attained. In the 
blacksmith shop the presence of locker doors brought recol- 
lection of American sports. The tailors glance up for a 
moment from their busy task of sewing new garments. I 
still recall the skilled worker who showed us the vases, 
dishes, cups for tea and coffee, the stoves and fireplaces 
which he had a part in making, since he is one of the out- 
standing men in the pottery works. Formerly the pottery 
industry produced part of the income for the maintenance 
of the school but the last strike in Palestine checked it and 
it has not yet recovered from the slump. 

After passing through the entire plant one is interested 
in the history and direction of the institution. Before 1891 
the chief management of the orphanage was in the hands of 
the Pilgrims’ Mission Institution at St. Chrischona, near 
Basle, Switzerland. Since 1891 the direction of the school 
has been in the hands of a local director, who is the repre- 
sentative of a committee residing in Cologne, Germany. The 
Board of Trustees not only has members in Germany but 
also in Switzerland, the United States, Denmark and other 
countries. It acts in the name of the Society for Evangelical 

(Continued on page 24) 
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FROM CHURCH PAPERS 


PRESIDENT C. C. HEIN 


“Lutheran Standard’s” Editorial a Tribute From 
Intimate Friends and Co-workers 


AFTER GIVING a biographical sketch of Dr. Hein’s life and 
pastorates, the Lutheran Standard, official organ in English 
of the American Lutheran Church, continues: 

“When the American Lutheran Church was organized in 
1930 he was made its first president. In this office he served 
with such recognized ability that his brethren re-elected 
him to this honored position at the convention held in San 
Antonio, Tex., in October of last year. When the National 
Lutheran Council was organized in 1918 he became a com- 
missioner to this body and remained a member of it until 
his death. For five years, from 1927-1932, he was its vice- 
president; and for four years, from 1933-1937, its president. 
In every office held by him he exhibited a Teutonic thor- 
oughness and attention to detail that was often the amaze- 
ment of his co-laborers. 

“Ever he deplored the division existing in the Lutheran 
Church of America, and ever he sought ways and means 
to bring about a closer unity of American Lutheranism. 
Accordingly, he gladly served on various commissions that 
met to discuss existing differences, and, if possible, to re- 
move them. At the time of his death he was an active mem- 
ber of two such commissions. His cup of joy was filled to 
overflowing when his heart’s most fervent desire was at 
least partially realized through the formation of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference in November 1930. 

“But his interest in matters Lutheran was not limited to 
American Lutheranism. It had a world-wide outlook, which 
was both broadened and deepened when he attended Lu- 
theran World Conventions at Eisenach, Germany, in 1923; 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1929; and in Paris, France, 
in 1935. 

* * * * 

“He glorified Christ on the earth as an official of the 
church. In his private theological studies questions of higher 
criticism and attacks upon the Christian religion interested 
him but little. He devoted himself with untiring zeal to a 
study of the Word of God, the Lutheran’ Confessions and 
the distinctive doctrines of the Lutheran Church. In his 
presidential messages and sermons he often warned against 
the reading and study of too much non-Lutheran literature, 
and earnestly pleaded with his fellow pastors to lay a 
greater emphasis on the cardinal principles of the Lutheran 
Reformation both in their study and in their preaching, in 
order that they might the better present the Christ of the 
Bible to their people. Before the varied audience of a Lu- 
theran World Convention he staunchly defended the plenary, 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, although he well knew 
that thereby he faced the possibility of being regarded as 
somewhat circumscribed in his theological thinking.” 

—The Lutheran Standard. 


THE LORD’S BUSINESS FIRST 


Famous Presbyterian Pastor, Dr. Mark A. Matthews, 
Writes Pointedly 


Is 1T possiBLE for the church member to come into the 
same consciousness and recognize that the business of the 
Lord Jesus Christ is first; that the business of the church is 
first; that the obligations resting upon a church member to 
discharge the duties required of him as a church member, 
are the first duties demanding his first consideration? Ap- 
parently the custom now in vogue is to make the church 
secondary. Self is first, self-centered interests are being 
considered first. The average so-called pious Christian be- 


gins his retrenchments at the church door, or by reducing 
his commitments to the church. He never reduces his cigar 
bill, his lunch counter bill, his amusement bill, or his auto- 
mobile bill, but he does reduce his subscription to the 
church. He does notify the church treasurer that he is going 
to reduce his subscription fifty per cent; he does default on 
his contribution to the mission boards. 

He seems to forget that one party cannot alter a contract 
without the consent of the other. Membership in the Body 
of Christ is organic. It is produced by the second birth. 
Membership in a given church may be voluntarily estab- 
lished, but it is when made a contractional relationship and 
cannot be severed by the individual without the consent 
of the church, nor can the commitments to that church be 
changed, altered, eliminated, or repudiated without the 
consent of that church. We have a great many so-called 
pious individuals talking about heresy and the mistakes of 
the church, who, themselves, are actually robbing the church 
by the practices above mentioned. They undertake to say 
they can withdraw from the church or cancel their contribu- 
tions to the church without the consent of the church. Such 
acts are fraudulent, dishonest and unchristian. 

—The Presbyterian. 


RELATIVE TO MISSIONS 
Their Examination Healthful 


THE WHOLE missionary cause is undergoing searching crit- 
icism today. There is good reason for that criticism. Mis- 
sions in our day have too often been actuated by merely 
humanitarian motives. When Dr. John Mott recently asked 
Ghandi what he thought of Christian missions the Indian 
leader replied in substance that the men and women of his 
country would be glad to receive the material benefits of 
Christianity but did not want to be converted. Too many 
missionaries, and even mission boards, have been inspired 
with this idea of carrying merely material benefits into the 
mission field and not laying too much stress on making 
Christian disciples of all nations. As a result the average 
layman has concluded that if missions mean nothing more 
than that, he is not particularly interested in the project. 
If the premise be granted, one can hardly find fault with 
this conclusion. 

But genuine Christians cannot be content with that prem- 
ise. As Bishop Mosher of the Philippines, one of the truly 
great missionaries of our own time, so plainly puts it in his 
article in this issue: “One who loves Jesus with all his heart 
is certain to want to do everything his Lord either taught or 
commanded. He will not be satisfied with having for himself 
the richest of spiritual blessings except as he is sure that 
everything possible is being done to give them all to every 
living soul throughout all the world. This becomes the mis- 
sionary motive.”—The Living Church. 


THE DEAD DO NOT BEG! 


Go to the cemetery sometime. There lie the dead in long 
rows, grave by grave. You can walk all day through that 
congregation of the dead and be ungreeted and there will 
be no one to hail you, beg anything from you, or ask your 
help. The dead do not ask for anything. 

Look around you in your church, in your local congre- 
gation. There you hear pleas and prayers. There you will 
find and hear cries for help in missionary projects and your 
church schools; there are orphans, poor students and all 
sorts of suffering humanity, all of which need your help. 
These are all signs of the fact that there is life! Wherever 
there is no begging and pleading for help, and there is no 
giving, there the church becomes a cemetery, the resting 
place of the dead.—Lutheran Tidings. 
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THE CHURCH A SOCIAL ORDER 


IN THE FAMOUS REPLY of Daniel Webster to Robert Y. 
Hayne in the United States Senate in 1830, the eloquent 
Senator for Massachusetts bade his colleagues adopt the 
policy which the wise pilot of a storm-driven ship would 
pursue. As such a navigator would make use of the earliest 
opportunity to bring his vessel back upon its course, so 
should the nation in this discussion of constitutional liberty 
seek the restoration of regard for the principles upon which 
our government rests. The church of this day and age, 
when discussions of the social gospel have become so con- 
fused, might find in the great constitutional lawyer’s method 
of reasoning a guide for its own recovery of the will of our 
Lord. As some such starting point we propose a re-ex- 
amination of the New Testament, beginning with our Lord’s 
own teachings as recorded in the Gospels. What have they 
to say relative to a social order? 

Answers to two questions would be sought in such a 
search. The first is a direct and simple one, namely, Does 
Jesus’ teaching and ministry outline and imply what our 
modern writers term a social Gospel? Are there principles 
and forms of grace which not only indicate the grouping 
of individual believers but which really demand the forma- 
tion of a community in order to function? If there is what 
we shall call a Christian Social Order, then a second ques- 
tion must follow, namely this, What relation has the 
Christian Social Order to any other existent or desired 
order? A third query will present itself sooner or later. 
One must ask, Where does the church figure as to the 
Christian Social Order? And then as to the world’s social 
order? 

Tue LUTHERAN recognizes the arrival of that portion of 
the ecclesiastical year which consists of Trinity Sunday and 
twenty-six “Sundays after Trinity.” We suggest that an 
effort be made this year to lessen the confusion which un- 
doubtedly exists both within and without the church as to 
the social responsibilities of Christian people. There are 
times when the church can refuse to enter into alliances 
with secular movements and parties, but it cannot choose 
to be silent. It is our opinion that we must give a reason, 
or, more accurately, we must engage in orderly Christian 
reasoning with the Bible as the source of principles and the 
church’s experiences as testimony to explain the attitude 
Lutheranism takes toward current social trends. We are 
certain that no delay in studying the situation is expedient. 
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We urge pastors to have this phase of Christian truth and 
life before them as they prepare sermons and instruction 
during the 1937 Trinity season. The beginnings of discus- 
sion must be in the studies of the leaders. Extempore catch 
phrases and half-baked assertions will increase confusion 
rather than lessen it. And in a situation of this sort, the 
church must not reach wrong conclusions or adopt wrong 
policies of action. It will not be graciously granted the 
opportunity to revise its policies and recover lost ground. 

We personally believe, as has already been indicated, that 
the New Testament plainly provides for a Christian Social 
Order. It is entirely true that the basic unit of this Chris- 
tian society is an individual who has been born again, who 
has as his master the Lord Jesus Christ and who through 
faith in Him has become an heir of the blessed immortality 
which Jesus revealed as the purpose of the Father in send- 
ing Him. But side by side with the proclamation, “Whoso- 
ever believeth in Him shall be saved,” is the declaration, 
“The Kingdom of God is at hand.” When the disciples for- 
sook all to follow Him, they became the company of the 
faithful, not a number of isolated individuals. When the 
apostles’ words and acts “added to the church daily such 
as were to be saved,” the communion of saints was at the 
same time instituted. While the inner faith of those in the 
communion was not discernible to men, its influences were 
such as could be seen. The communion of saints was a 
community of believers. 

More than a spiritual ministry is revealed in the New 
Testament. The community of goods found practical in the 
earliest and narrowest stage of the establishment of the 
kingdom is not reported outside of Jerusalem, but the “cor- 
porate status” of the society of Christians is none the less 
thereby indicated. The first extension of organization was 
dictated by what we would call the demands for social 
service. The apostles assigned to deacons the ministry of 
tables that they might devote themselves more completely to 
the ministry of the Word. Division of labor is the assignment 
“of an individual to a position in the group. It is one phe- 
nomenon of social order in distinction from the unsocial 
attitude toward duty. Nor was thought of the common 
efforts and common difficulties of the early believers con- 
fined to Jerusalem. Paul gathered an offering for Jewish 
Christians while in Greece, and from Corinth he sent Phoebe 
to Rome on what we would call a corporate errand. 

It may be admitted that what we are calling the Christian 
Social Order has been lost sight of in these days of an 
elaborate secular social order. But when Jesus’ teaching 
relative to the Kingdom of God is given attention it is 
obvious that the Kingdom’s establishment implies setting up 
a social order. Thereby the difference between the relations 
of Christians to each and to their world becomes a fact. 
It was this Christian Social Order, this earthly phase of the 
Kingdom of God, that rendered them separate, provided for 
them a beloved distinction and became their refuge when 
persecution and adversity drove them into dependence on 
each other. Thus supporting each other they met the world’s 
demands to deny their faith. 

We shall write later concerning the relations to the world’s 
social order of this social order developed by the coming of 
the Kingdom of God. But in this connection we desire to 
emphasize the distinctness of the Kingdom from the world. 
The citizens of this regime have their place because of their 
relation to God. It is only by faith in the only begotten 
Son that regeneration and sanctification are conferred upon 
a sinning soul. The ties that relate the believers to each 
other in His kingdom and the grace that empowers the 
extension thereof are of their own sort. There can be the 
conversion of the world’s social order into the order of the 
Kingdom, but that has not yet occurred. Until it does, the 
distinctive allegiance of the Christian is to his divinely estab- 
lished social order, the order of the Kingdom. It is to this 
that our minds should be directed during the coming months. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


PERSONALLY, we are no longer interested in the wedding 
day, wedding affairs or wedding titles of any members of 
any royal family, ex, past, or to come. 


WHEN PRESIDENT PFATTEICHER in his annual report to the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania suggested using the church for 
funerals, instead of the rooms of “morticians’ establish- 
ments,” he did more than refer to a current fashion. The 
church is the right place for the service for one who has been 
a member of the congregation: the family of such an one 
has the right to assemble where prayer and supplication are 
wont to be made. The home is inconvenient: the under- 
taker’s parlor without the sanctity of religious associations. 

But pastors and church councils must explain that sim- 
plicity can characterize the church funeral and undertakers 
must not attach too much importance to the appearance 
given the dead by artificial lighting. 


Not the Worst Shape 

In THE United Presbyterian we read recently the answer 
of a boy to a question from his teacher: “What is the shape 
of the world?” The pupil’s reply indicated unalloyed con- 
fidence in his father and also his father’s state of mind: “My 
father says it’s in the worst shape he ever knew it to be.” 
There is no hint of roundness in that comment. 

No doubt many people will accept the parent’s appraisal 
of conditions as fairly accurate. There are folk with whom 
life has dealt unkindly, through ill health, or lack of income, 
or domestic unhappiness, or sorrow. If, however, the remark 
refers to more general conditions, it is probably incorrect. 
In our opinion, conditions are less severe than they were a 
year ago. Even the weather gets a kind word now and then. 
There is hope that the dust storms have been stopped in the 
Middle West by heavy rains, a mild winter favored crop 
production in the East, and there is no longer any doubt as 
to who is the King of England. Japan has quit biting at 
China, Mussolini’s feeling about John Bull can find escape 
in oratory, and Mr. Hitler is pretty well engaged in home 
order. The situation in Spain continues to be one in which 
no sensible person would care to become a Spaniard, and 
apparently no nation wants to be openly involved. Out of 
the horribleness of the rebellion comes sympathy for the 
rank and file of the nation. People on this side of the 
Atlantic who say conditions could not be worse should 
imagine themselves in Spain. 


Church Affairs 


RECENTLY we met quite casually at a street intersection 
of our city a friend and once active Lutheran. He inquired: 
“How are things going in the Lutheran Church?” Perhaps 
he expected us to use a conventional phrase in reply, such 
as: “So—so,” or “As usual.” But we said in reply: “The 
church is going forward. The terrific economic strain under 
which pastors and congregations labored for four years is 
relaxing. We are nearly all ‘out of the red.’ ” 

We based this reply partly on the reports that have 
reached us from recent synodical conventions. They are 
nearly all in the western area of the United Lutheran 
Church and they nearly all express the kind of confidence 
in the future that appears among the survivors of a great 
peril. We doubt if the worst hardships encountered by be- 
lievers will ever be told outside family circles. Children 
will grow to manhood and womanhood and in the perspec- 
tive of better times they will tell their children of the sac- 
rifices made by their parents and elders in the years of this 
third decade. 

Survivors’ optimism is the sort that counts. It is among 
many who only recently began to see daylight that one 


observes the readiness to accept programs of advancement. 
And why not? Certainly God’s providence has sustained 
us as a church during a period of hardship. 


On May 30 

WE say May 30, meaning Decoration Day in our Com- 
monwealth, but mindful at the same time of a different day 
but the same reason in states of the South. Memorial Day 
for those who were in the military service of their country 
continues to evoke eulogy and appreciation. 

Not many of those who actually participated in the War 
between the States are still alive, either north or south of 
the Mason and Dixon line. Even their sons and daughters 
have for the most part grown gray and given themselves 
to memories. The graves will be hallowed and the lives 


-during war years will be described by the grandchildren of 


the men who between 1861 and 1865 submitted to the judg- 
ment of battle, the extent of federal government and the 
institution of negro slavery. These descendants of the sol- 
diers and sailors will perhaps wax romantic over the bravery 
of the grandsires and in contemplation of the less spec- 
tacular heroism of grandmothers and contemporary rel- 
atives. Recently in one family a couple of letters written 
by a wife to her soldier husband were discovered by a 
grandson among his father’s papers. One of the epistles 
bade her man trust in God. She and the children would 
manage somehow while he was away from them. 

And it took management and also courage. It is this phase 
of personal self-sacrifice that gives to the resort to arms a 
halo bestowed nowhere else except when individuals risk 
their lives in behalf of some form of rescue. The.recently 
published book, “Gone with the Wind,” proves by its re- 
markable sale how prompt human nature is to recognize 
merit among those who respond to their country’s call in 
time of war. 

Valuation of Life 

WE REALIZE to the extent of an average person’s capacity, 
the horrors of war, its futility and the cost of it in treasure, 
personal injury and continuing hatreds. By any sort of 
reasoning the resort to battle is beyond defence. All of the 
conflicts in which our country has been engaged could have 
been avoided, had the parties to them been willing to assign 
their disputes to discussion before an unprejudiced tribunal. 
It is to the credit of most, if not all of these wars, that ef- 
forts were made to reach agreements amicably, but they 
were not successful. Even in that most terrible of conflicts 
which continued from 1861 until the resources of one side 
had been exhausted, there were repeated efforts to quell the 
dispute by legislation. When this failed the citizens made 
their last contribution, that of the risk of life. 

We have the opinion that the sacrifices made in those four 
years were not the expression of a people deluded into the 
support of munitions makers and politicians. The summons 
to arms was really indicative of the importance attached to 
the principles involved. They were worth the risk of life 
as both sides weighed the issues under attack. In our judg- 
ment, it is not to the credit of a nation when there are no 
principles so dear to the citizens as to merit the willingness 
to defend them with life itself. It is said of the Roman Em- 
pire of the fifteenth century that the citizens of Constan- 
tinople employed religious processions and _ sanctuary 
prayers when the Mohammedan Turks assaulted their city. 
It would have been more to the credit of the men of that 
time to have yielded their lives in defense of Christianity 
rather’ than their bodies to slavery, their women to con- 
quest and their shrines to defilement. We are not discussing 
the justification of wars but the value of human life. There 
are causes that may call for the extreme purchase price. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“THE FEAR OF THE LORD IS THE 
BEGINNING OF WISDOM. WITH 
ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDER- 
STANDING.” 


Our prayer for the newly ordained is that 
they fully realize their responsibility, also 
the fact that their days of learning are just 
beginning where they begin to serve. May 
they never experience “A Terrible Rebuke.” 


Go, labour on; spend and be spent, 
Thy joy to do the Father’s will; 

It is the way the Master went; 
Should not the servant tread it still? 


Go, labour on; ’tis not for nought; 
Thy earthly loss is heavenly gain; 
Men heed thee, love thee, praise thee not: 
The Master praises; what are men? 


Toil on, faint not, keep watch and pray; 
Be wise the erring soul to win; 

Go forth into the world’s highway, 
Compel the wanderer to come in. 


Toil on, and in thy toil rejoice; 
For toil comes rest, for exile home. 
Soon shalt thou hear the Bridegroom’s 
voice, 
The midnight peal, Behold, I come! 
—H. Bonar. 


A TERRIBLE REBUKE 


DEEP GLOOM was in the heart and on the 
countenance of a young man as he lay 
upon his bed, while contemplating a life 
which was now near its close. The pop- 
ular pastor of the church had been sent 
for, and as he came in he recognized the 
young man as one of his congregation, and 
very kindly inquired if there was any- 
thing he might do for his parishioner. 

“I have asked for you,” said the young 
man, “not that anything can be done for 
me now, but because I wished to tell you 
something. Five years ago I came here 
from a Christian home, thinking myself 
almost a Christian. I went to your church, 
and I liked to hear your discourses about 
Nature, and Art, and Philosophy, and 
Social Education, and Progress, ete. I be- 
gan to think my old minister and my 
father had been too stern, and I was glad 
to be let off easier. Then I began to read 
Matthew Arnold and kindred writers who 
preached the same way more eloquently. 
Afterwards I began to stay at home read- 
ing Shakespeare, and got down to Pope 
and Byron and the Sunday papers. Now 
Tve been wanting to tell you that you 
started me down this way. Oh, don’t do so 
to other people—but preach of a holy God, 
and lost men, and of Christ Who died to 
save them; and that if not saved they are 
forever lost. Oh, preach that!—and you 
will deliver your own soul and those that 
hear you, even if it should seem to empty 
your pews.”—Selected. 


“CoMMON SENSE and religion make a com- 


bination hhard to beat!” 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


THE RUNAWAY MOCKING- 
BIRDS 


By Nevin O. Winter 


THE TELEPHONE RANG. A woman’s eager 
voice began to tell me about a strange 
pair of birds nesting near her home. “They 
are grayish birds, with rather long tails 
and show a good deal of white in flying. 
The male sings all day and part of the 
night. Last night I could hardly sleep 
because he was perched just outside my 
bedroom window and sang so loudly. Do 
you know them?” 

“Your description would apply to the 
mocking-bird, but I never heard of it in 
this locality,” I answered rather hesitat- 
ingly. “I will come out tomorrow.” 

The unusual always interests the bird- 
lover. We have no nocturnal singer in the 
North, unless you would apply that dis- 
tinction to the owl or whippoorwill. I 
looked up the authorities. Michigan—and 
the location was just across the Michigan 
line—had no record of the mocking-bird 
nesting in the state. It does not usually 
wander far north of the Ohio River. Half 
an hour’s motoring brought me to the 
lady’s home. As soon as I stepped out of 
my car I recognized the song. When the 
singer flew at my approach the familiar 
white bars on wings and white outer 
feathers on the tail settled the identity. 
A pair of runaway :mocking-birds were 
visiting us. The lady was immensely proud 
of her unbidden guests. 

The nest was in a hawthorn bush. The 
site was well chosen, for the sharp thorns 
offered protection from cats and other 
furred or feathered enemies. The five 
greenish-blue eggs were thickly covered 
with reddish-brown blotches. While his 
mate brooded, Mr. Mocking-bird made 
the whole neighborhood vocal with his 
melody. I listened to many impromptu 
concerts. None of our Northern birds sings 
so incessantly as the mocker. He imitated 
several other songsters—the cardinal, bob- 
white, titmouse, pewee, and crested fly- 
catcher among others. Many bird lovers 
called to pay their respects and extend a 
hearty welcome, for the newspapers con- 
sidered the visitors worth mentioning. 

Mr. Mocking-bird was not blessed with 
the sweetest of dispositions, and I have 
seen few things in feathers that were more 
active. He had to fight his own battles, 
for there was none of his kin to help him. 
He had three favorite perches, each of 
which afforded an excellent view of his 
nest. He flew frequently from one to the 
other, singing in his flight. He had estab- 
lished a dead-line of about fifty feet 
around his nest, within which no other 
birds were allowed to enter unchallenged. 
As a tiny stream flowed within this area, 
which offered excellent bathing facilities, 
and the water-soaked edges were excel- 
lent foraging grounds, he had much trou- 
ble in enforcing his edict. 

Robins appeared greatly astonished when 
charged by this stranger, since it had been 


their roving ground for years. Inoffensive 
killdeers were compelled to move on sev- 
eral occasions when I was there. Mr. 
Mocking-bird seemed to have a special 
dislike for the grackles, of which several 
frequented the neighborhood. I will ad- 
mit that the pale, yellowish eyes do have 
a suspicious look. Once a stately grackle, 
whose purplish back and greenish-blue 
head glistened in the bright sunlight, was 
walking leisurely just outside the pre- 
scribed limits. Mr. Mocking-bird dashed 
menacingly toward the larger bird with 
anger flashing from his beady eyes. Hes- 
itating only a moment, the grackle re- 
treated. It was probably not his first ex- 
perience with the watchful guardian. 

When a crow alighted on the edge of the 
stream I wondered what would happen. 
Although the crow’s reputation is some- 
what questionable, I doubt if this par- 
ticular one had any evil in mind. He prob- 
ably just wanted a bath in the cool water. 
But size meant nothing to Mr. Mocking- 
bird. Quick as a flash he was after the 
sable intruder, and actually tweaked a 
feather from its back. The astonished caw- 
caw was pursued some distance by its 
gray adversary. “If you come back again 
I will pluck a whole bunch of feathers 
from your back,” he seemed to shout. 

Four of the five eggs hatched. Both 
parents violently protested when I parted 
the branches to gaze at the youngsters. 
Four wide-open mouths begged for food. 
I seated myself nearby and awaited de- 
velopments. In a few minutes the parents 
began to bring dainties gathered from the 
ground. The female made the most trips, 
for it took some of the male’s time to keep 
intruders away. And, of course, he just 
had to voice his happiness occasionally. 

Within two weeks the quadruplets were 
flying about the neighborhood. They could 
always be located by their hissing appeals 
for food. In less than a month they were 
fully feathered and resembled their 
parents. The little beggars were frequently 
ignored now, as though the parents were 
attempting to force them to forage for 
themselves. 

Just about a month after the hatching I 
noticed the mockers gathering twigs and 
rootlets and leaves and flying to another 
hawthorn bush about one hundred yards 
from the old nest. An examination showed 
that a new nest was being built. The sec- 
ond home was finished in three days and 
four eggs were laid. The male continued 
to feed his overgrown babies occasionally. 
It seemed to me that they imposed upon 
him. Soon there were three more mouths 
to feed, and the older children were 
abandoned entirely. Mr. Mocking-bird 
was just as pugnacious as ever, but there 
were fewer intruders in the new location. 

I do not know just how many of the 
two families survived the dangers sur- 
rounding nestlings, but I never saw more 
than five at one time. In late autumn they 
disappeared. In the following May one 
pair returned, but it is impossible to say 
whether it was the original pair or their 
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progeny. They nested once. In the third 
year one pair again came back. There have 
been no mocking-birds since, and that has 
been four years. 

A number of queries that arise in my 
mind are unanswered. Why did this pair 
of runaway mocking-birds migrate almost 
one hundred fifty miles beyond their fel- 
lows? Were they a young couple afflicted 
with an uncontrollable wanderlust? Why 
did they cease coming? I do not like to 
believe that all of them met with an un- 
timely end. It is also unpleasant to think 
that they did not like my neighborhood, 
for it is quite a pleasant place to live. 
Many other birds think so, for they re- 
turn year after year——Young People. 


THE BEGINNING OF OUR 
NATION 


By Joseph Albrecht Thalheimer 


On May 25, 1787, 150 years ago, the Con- 
stitutional Convention met for the first 
time, and from its months of debate and 
planning came the Constitution by which 
our nation has been governed ever since. 

Realizing that the loose Articles of 
Confederation by which they had been 
governed since the Revolution were in- 
adequate and unsatisfactory, the thirteen 
states which then composed the Union 
decided that it was time that a more sat- 
isfactory plan of government be arrived 
at, and accordingly called the Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia. Dele- 
gates from twelve states (Rhode Island 
sending none) met at the call, and, sitting 
in secret session in Independence Cham- 
ber, worked for three months framing the 
Constitution. 

It was difficult for all the states to agree, 
for each feared that it would be giving up 
its priceless liberty. We, today, can be 
thankful that they did agree, for, had they 
not, our nation would be made up of a 
number of petty republics—if it existed 
at all. 

Three major compromises had to be 
made before general agreement could be 
arrived at. From one of these we have 
our prsent-day system of representation— 
two senators from each state, representa- 
tives according to population. By this ar- 
rangement both the large and small states 
were given equal representation. 

Two other compromises dealt with a 
question now long since settled, but at the 
cost of much blood—slavery. One of the 
compromises agreed that three-fifths of all 
slaves should be counted as population in 
choosing representatives. Such a clause 
seems queer now, but it was necessary 
then in order to have the Constitution. 
The third compromise provided that the 
importation of slaves could not be for- 
bidden before 1808, thus satisfying the 
slave states, and that Congress might pass 
navigation acts, and that exports should 
never be taxed, a clause desired by the 
free states, which suffered from the un- 
equal laws regarding navigation made by 
the various states. 

On September 17 the Constitution was 
completed and signed, going to the various 
states for ratification. The Constitution 
provided that, when nine states had ratified 
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it, it should go into effect “between the 
states so ratifying.” It took a long time, 
in those days of slow communication and 
transportation, to submit the question to 
the people, but by September 1788, eleven 
states had signed, Rhode Island and North 
Carolina refusing at the time, and New 
Hampshire, the ninth state, ratifying on 
June 21, 1788, and the Constitution went 
into force.—Selected. 


IN MEMORIAM 
By C. C. Watson 


THE NATION honors its heroic dead May 
thirtieth. 

Graves of those who paid the price of 
devotion to their country will be deco- 
rated; praise will be given in patriotic ad- 
dresses, and the memories of the lads who 
fought and died in the conflicts of the past 
will be memorialized in the fifty-ninth an- 
nual Memorial Day. 

Memorial or Decoration Day originally 
was designated as a period of tribute to 
the Union soldiers who died in the Civil 
War. General John A. Logan, then com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, appointed May 30 as Memo- 
rial Day, on May 5, 1868. This was the 
date of the discharge of the last volunteers 
of the Civil War. a 

Today Memorial Day has become of 
greater scope, and the nation will pause 
to remember the boys of the gray as well 
as the lads in blue, the khaki-clad troops. 
of the Spanish-American strife, and also 
the olive-drab-clad warriors of the great 
World War. 

It is a legal holiday in the United States, 
and its possessions of Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
Alaska and the District of Columbia, with 
the exception of some of the Southern 
States. 

Many of the Southern States have their 
own Memorial Day, honoring those who 
consecrated themselves for the Con- 
federacy. 

Bitterness that survived the great civil 
conflict between the states has died down 
in the nearly sixty years since the strife 
ended. A memorial day in a truly na- 
tional sense is the hope of the future. 
The South now recognizes the greatness 
of Abraham Lincoln; the North, the no- 
bility of Robert E. Lee. In this mutual 
admiration of two of the greatest char- 
acters of American history lies the basis 
of a Decoration Day memorializing both 
the soldiers of the North and the warriors 
of the South. 

Millions of words of oratory have been 
delivered in tribute to the troops of the 
Civil War. Lincoln’s eulogy, given on the 
battlefield at Gettysburg, stands as the 
greatest of these, although it was ex- 
pressed in but 264 words. His message 
in part was: 

“We cannot dedicate, we cannot con- 
secrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our power to add or detract... . 
It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which 
they who have fought here have thus so 
far nobly advanced. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task 
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remaining before us—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion 
to that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain—that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, 
and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.”—Boy Life. 


COVER THEM OVER WITH 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


CovER THEM OVER with beautiful flow’rs, 

Deck them with garlands, those brothers 
of ours, 

Lying so silent by night and by day, 

Sleeping the years of their manhood away. 

Give them the meed they have won in 
the past; 

Give them the honors their future fore- 
cast; 

Give them the chaplets they won in the 
strife; 

Give them the laurels they lost with their 
life. 


Cover them over, yes cover them over, 
Parent and husband, brother and lover. 
Crown in your hearts those dead heroes 
of ours, 
Cover them over with beautiful flow’rs. 
—Anonymous. 


CONCENTRATE YOUR 
ENERGIES 


WHATEVER you undertake, throw your 
entire being into it. Do not try to do it 
with one or two of your faculties, but 
gather all of your forces and fix them upon 
the thing in hand, and fling the weight of 
your whole being into your aim. Deter- 
mine that, whatever you do, you will do it 
so well that it will only have to be done 
once.—Exchange. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


“OpportuNiTies do not come with their 
values stamped upon them. Everyone 
must be challenged. A day dawns, quite 
like other days; in it a single hour comes, 
quite like other hours; but in that day 
and in that hour the chance of a lifetime 
faces us. To face every opportunity of 
life thoughtfully and ask its meaning 
bravely and earnestly, is the only way to 
meet the supreme opportunities when they 
come, whether open-faced or disguised.” 

— Maltbie D. Babcock. 


““B-E-p’ SPELLS BED,” said the teacher 
for the twentieth time to her backward 
pupil. “Now, do you understand, Tommy?” 

“Yes,” said Tommy, glibly. 

“Well, c-a-t spells cat, d-o-g spells dog 
and b-e-d spells—what did I tell you 
b-e-d spells?” 

“I——I’ve forgot, miss.” 

“What, you don’t know what b-e-d spells 
after all I’ve told you?” 

Tommy shook his head. 

“Well, once more, b-e-d spells what you 
sleep in. Now, what do you sleep in?” 

“My shirt.” 
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The Remaking of Jacob 


God Takes a Hand in Making a New Man of Jacob 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Genesis 28: 16-21; 32: 24-30. The Sunday School Lesson for May 30 


Comune FACE to face with God is sure to 
affect a man. It may transform him, giving 
him a new opinion of God and a different 
regard for his own conduct. He will not 
likely ever be the same man again. 

Before he knows God and acknowledges 
Him as God, a man may not want to con- 
fess that he has any regard for God; he 
may be sarcastic in his words about God 
and ridicule the thought of faith in God. 
But no sooner does he know God than he 
starts seeking God’s favor. The evils of 
his past make him ashamed and he looks 
for forgiveness, and is ready to make 
promises to God. 

Jacob passed through this. He was run- 
ning away from a past that made him un- 
comfortable; perhaps fear had something 
to do with his eagerness to get away. God 
halted his thinking and revealed to him 
several facts about Himself that gave 
Jacob a new thought of God and of him- 
self. 

Vision 

Jacob seemed to have good reason to 
leave home. Esau was awaiting the oppor- 
tune time to kill him. Jacob had no way 
of defending himself. His guilty conscience 
made him willing to follow his mother’s 
plan. So he took the slow journey to his 
uncle’s place, covering the real cause of 
his flight with the pleasing purpose of 
finding a wife. He spent the night in 
the open. He fell asleep with the last 
things he had seen fresh in his mind. God 
came to him in a strange vision. Jacob 
had not experienced such a dream before. 
It impressed him deeply. He took it to 
heart. He accepted it as a message from 
God. The morning found him a changed 
man. He forgot his fear and his purpose, 
and centered his thought on the meaning 
of the vision. A new conviction came upon 
him as to where God dwells. He seems 
to have supposed that the God of his 
family stayed near them and was not 
elsewhere. But he discovered that God 
was where he was. He had not known 
this before. In that very place he had 
found God. He learned that God com- 
municates with the earth. It startled him. 
He was filled with awe. It seemed that he 
was in the dwelling place of God, and that 
there was direct entrance into heaven from 
that spot. The thought of worship seized 
him. He must show God that he rever- 
enced Him. He would consecrate that 
place as holy, a place ever to be regarded 
by him as the very house of God. So he 
did what he could to prove his conviction. 
The pillar and the oil and Jacob’s wor- 
shipful act were an outward demonstra- 
tion of the new attitude of Jacob toward 
God. For him ever afterward that place 
of his vision would be Bethel, a house 
of God. Jacob had been in God’s presence 
always, but he had not known it. This 
truth was made known to him in a re- 
markable way. Out of it came the realiza- 
tion that no matter where he went he 
could be sure that God was with him. A 


new conception of depending on God must 
have come to him. Besides he must have 
come to realize that since his God was 
ever present, everything in his life was 


‘ known to God. We like to think that this 


experience started Jacob to think of mend- 
ing his ways. His vision began his re- 
making. 

Vow 


Jacob appeared ready to bargain with 
God. But we put a better interpretation 
on his vow. God had talked with Jacob, 
placing on him the promise formerly 
given to his grandfather and father. On 
him was conferred the honor of carrying 
the promise. In his gratitude he wanted 
to show his willingness to do some- 
thing for God. It sounds as though Jacob 
was conditioning what he would do on 
what God would first do for him, but he 
based what he said to God on what God 
had said to him. He expressed no doubt 
as to what God assured him would hap- 
pen; he accepted the outcome as certain, 
and promised what he would do in return 
for God. The thing uppermost in Jacob’s 
mind was the journey he had begun. The 
journey was not easy, and Jacob felt the 
need of help. His heart rejoiced at God’s 
assurance of help. Many things were in- 
volved in his coming again to his father’s 
house in peace. All praise to God if this 
should come to pass. If the anxiety about 
the outcome of his journey could be re- 
moved, Jacob would be ready to share all 
he possessed or ever would possess, be- 
coming a tither. His vow made this prom- 
ise to God. Jacob was ready to make his 
worship of God cost him something, even 
a tenth of his income. In this promise 
we have an added proof that God was 
making a new man of Jacob. 


THINK OF THESE 


GoD MINISTERS to us aS we are, in 
making us what we ought to become. 


Realization of God’s nearness changes 
our outlook on life. 


The better a man knows God’s word, the 
saner will he be in his vows to God. 


Complete yielding to God’s will and 
guidance opens the way to a satisfying 
life. 


It would be embarrassing at times if God 
gave us names that express what we are. 


No Christian attains his best until he 
learns to depend on God. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
May 24-30 

M. Jacob’s Dream of God. Genesis 28: 16-22. 
T. Jacob’s Experience of God. Gen. 32: 24-30. 
W. How to Know God. I Corinthians 2: 9-14. 
Th. Seeing God. I John 3: 1-5. 
F. Facing Godward. Luke 15: 11-20. 
Sat. The New Man. Ephesians 4: 17-24. 
S. Joy in Being Forgiven. Psalm 32: 1-5. 
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Victory 

Jacob became a rich man in Haran. He 
matched wits with his uncle, and appar- 
ently was successful. When he left Haran 
to return to his former home he had with 
him his accumulated wealth. His flocks 
were large and he had a family to be 
proud of. Jacob had something to learn, 
if he was to become a great man in whom 
God’s promise was to be fulfilled. His 
name was not suitable for the position he 
was to occupy. Jacob means a supplanter; 
Jacob had lived up te his name. He had 
supplanted Esau by trickery. He had 
played some of his games of supplanting 
on Laban. He seemed to be winning by 
using his skill. But self-confidence must 
be broken; he must learn to depend on 
God. His future greatness was conditional 
on his being used by God. He was to have 
a new name as soon as he deserved it. 
He was to be called Israel, after he had 
learned dependence on God. He must be 
a seeker for God’s blessing, no longer con- 
fident that by his cleverness he could 
carry on with sure success. So the wrest- 
ling between him and God took place. 
Jacob did his best to win, but he could 
not. Victory came to him not as a man 
trusting in himself, but as a man trusting 
in God. He became a new man, remade 
by God. On the way to Haran he had 
learned of the presence of God and called 
a place Bethel. On his way back from 
Haran he came face to face with God and 
called a place Penuel. This was a progress 
in understanding and depending on God. 


HONORING THE 
WORTHY 


Now AND THEN we have public services 
of recognition for outstanding persons. 
This is right; probably we should do more 
of it. But we pass by many who have 
served faithfully for years without a word 
of recognition, to say nothing of honor. 
We resort to rewards and prizes for those 
who can win them, and forget entirely 
those who struggled as hard and were as 
faithful and did as much to keep things 
going. Discouragement must hang heavy 
on many who know that their share in a 
work deserves some recognition which 
they never receive. “You sweep well my 
floor,” said the Master in a vision, as a 
poet once expressed it, as He addressed 
a poor, never-noticed, humble but faith- 
ful cleaning woman in a great cathedral. 
“She hath done what she could,” actually 
said Jesus of a woman who was roundly 
denounced for wasting a gift on Him. Per- 
haps there is comfort in believing that 
nothing we do will be overlooked by Him, 
but how much more zest we could have 
for the work we do, if now and then some- 
body was thoughtful enough to give us a 
passing word of gratitude for what we do! 


“Who are your good teachers?” we ask, 
and are given the names of two or three 
out of a score of teachers in a school. 
“Who will represent your school?” is 
asked, when a convention is to be held, 
and at once the same two or three are 
named, often the ones who need least to 
go. Perhaps others are worth honoring by 
appointment; maybe their going might be 
of much use to them and to the school. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


OUR CHURCH— 


MOVING THROUGH THE 
CENTURIES 


REVELATION 22: 1, 2 


What is the Church? 

The Visible Church is the church that 
can be seen. It is the organized church 
with all her members. In this church are 
many divisions because of differences in 
the understanding of the truth and in the 
ways of work and worship. Not all who 
are members of this visible church are 
true Christians. But judgment as to that 
must be left to God. 

The Invisible Church is the true church, 
the church that Christ sees and accepts as 
His own. This Church includes sincere 
Christians in all the divisions of the Vis- 
ible Church. It is the whole household or 
family of God. 


What is the Lutheran Church? 

We do not think of Martin Luther as 
the beginner or originator of our church. 
We rightly think of him as a reformer. 
We believe that in his reformation he rid 
the church of many errors in faith and 
practice, errors that had been introduced 
by the sin of man. We believe that he 
went back to the earliest church of the 
apostles and re-established the church on 
her original foundation. 

Authority in the Lutheran Church is the 
Holy Scriptures. She accepts their teach- 
ings even where she cannot fully under- 
stand them. The test for the true church 
for Lutherans is the right teaching of the 
Scriptures and the right administering of 
the Sacraments. 

The Lutheran Church was named by her 
enemies. So was the Christian Church. 
The Lutheran Church prefers to add the 
word Evangelical to her title. It means 
that the church is true to the Gospel. 
Evangelical Lutheran is Gospel Lutheran. 


What was the birthday of the Church? 

The Christian world agrees generally on 
the Feast of Pentecost, or Whitsunday, as 
the birthday of the church. We may go 
back of this day to the gathering of the 
apostles by Jesus and His organization of 
them into a little group of followers, but 
at Pentecost there was the first great in- 
gathering of converts to Christianity when 
the Holy Spirit came upon the Christian 
group with power. Pentecost really began 
the outward movement of the church from 
its little center in Christ and His little 
group of disciples. 


Into what periods may church history be 
divided? 

Historians generally outline the growth 
of the church by three great divisions or 
- eras. The ancient era covers the growth 
of the church during about eight cen- 
turies when Rome ruied the world. While 
Rome mastered the world with her armies, 
Greece still mastered the thinking of men. 
Her might in war was no match for Rome, 


but her culture could not be conquered. 
During the latter part of this period the 
Germanic tribes were making inroads upon 
the empire of the Cesars. Rome became 
weaker and weaker as she allowed lust 
and luxury to replace her earlier manly 
virtues. Finally Rome fell and a new em- 
pire of the West was built upon the ruins, 
with a Christian emperor of German blood 
on the throne,—by name, Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne coupled physical with spir- 
itual power. He not only made Rome the 
mistress of the world as to government 
but also as to church. The Church of 
Rome replaced the Roman Cesars as the 
dominant force in world affairs, The 
papacy was granted ever more power. This 
second period is called the medieval era. 
It continued to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, when our Lutheran Refor- 
mation ushered in a third era. 

During these Middle Ages the Eastern 
Church, whose connection with the Roman 
Church was gradually sundered, lay be- 
numbed under the rule of the Byzantine 
despots. A lethargy, both intellectual and 
moral, pervaded the Christian groups in 
the East. But in the West this era was full 
of life and activity. It was this era that 
fostered the growth of elaborate ritual. 
Official personages in the church life were 
received with the pomp and reverence in 
a former era reserved for kings. 

When Charlemagne became emperor 
Christianity for the first time became a 
popular religion. The result was an influx 
of people into the church who were really 
not Christians at heart. Men arose to of- 
ficial positions in the church in later 
years, and some even to become popes, 
who were at heart pagans, who professed 
a religion that they did not practice. Un- 
der the persecutions of the ancient church 
only those who really loved the Lord 
would venture to become Christians. But 
during the Middle Ages Grecian philos- 
ophy had a greater hold on the thinking 
of leading churchmen than did the teach- 
ing of Jesus. 

There was the basest ignorance among 
the common people. Religion was not a 
vital matter. Religion consisted mainly in 
following the instructions of the priests 
as to rites and ceremonies and depending 
upon some priestly magic for salva- 
tion. The church was exalted in the minds 
of the people to the degree that it no 
longer made any difference how sinfully 
a man lived. If he entrusted himself into 
the care and keeping of the church, he 
was safe for eternity. 

There were still sincere Christians in 
those days. Here and there a voice was 
raised in behalf of the simplicity of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. But without the 
Bible for men to read freely and with a 
generally vicious or ignorant priesthood 
to prey upon the faith of the people, these 
voices were raised in vain. 

The third or modern era of church his- 
tory was ushered in by the Protestant 
Reformation. Now the power of the popes 
at Rome was largely restricted to the na- 


tions of Latin blood while the peoples of 
Germanic blood revolted and established 
their own churches. The Bible was ex- 
alted to the place of authority formerly 
held by the church and the pope. Creeds 
were rewritten and interpreted anew in 
the light of the Bible. In this new freedom 
of belief it was quite natural that there 
should be heated conflicts among the Prot- 
estants themselves. As a result we have 
the many Protestant denominations. 

Freedom of religious thinking also ex- 
tended to freedom of thought in the fields 
of philosophy and science. Before the 
Reformation the church had set itself 
against every scientific theory that in any 
way seemed to conflict with papal pro- 
nouncements. Scientists too far in ad- 
vance of their times were persecuted and 
even martyred by the church. The result 
was that men of education often excused 
their allegiance to the pope, as did Erasmus, 
contemporary of Luther. They went as 
far as they dared in expressing convic- 
tions contrary to the teaching of the 
Church, but when it came to the issue of 
martyrdom, they saved their own skins. 
Under the Reformation an intelligent man 
could be a member of the church without 
hypocrisy. The story of the world’s prog- 
ress since the sixteenth century would be 
vastly different had it not been for Luther. 

The “other-worldly” character of re- 
ligion was also changed by the influence 
of the Reformers. Christianity began to 
shape the social theories by which men 
lived. The missionary spirit also grew. 
A religion that really mattered in daily 
life was worth passing on to the heathen 
nations. There are glaring faults to be 
discovered in the Christianity of our mod- 
ern era, but a very casual view of the 
church in our age will show her tremen- 
dous power in shaping human thinking 
and human conduct. Millions of members 
support her. Thousands of pastors and 
priests minister at her altars. Billions of 
the world’s wealth have been given to the 
building of her churches and institutions 
and to the work of her charities and mis- 
sions. All the languages of the known 
world are used in her services. The church 
is the most powerful factor in the world 
today, “the world’s greatest going con- 
cern.” The record of the church’s prog- 
ress from a handful of disciples to her. 
present power is a thrilling story. 


How is the Lutheran Church divided in 
America? 

It is too bad that our Lutheran Church 
in America is not one. Many forces are 
working these days toward the unity of 
American Lutheranism. Much progress 
has been made in the last score of years. 
However, we Lutherans are not divided 
any more than other American denomina- 
tions. Note the eighteen branches of Bap- 
tists, nineteen Methodists and nine Pres- 
byterians! We should remember that 
although there are some seventeen Lu- 
theran groups in America, ninety-eight 

(Continued on page 23) 
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OPEN LETTERS 


DELEGATES TO U. L. C. A. 
CONVENTIONS 


Some Observations Concerning Their Elec- 
tion by the Synods 


AT THE MEETING of the Chicago Confer- 
ence in April 1936, when nominations were 
to be made to the Synod of Illinois by the 
Conference, for delegates to be elected to 
the coming convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church, the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, one member dissenting, recom- 
mended that a system of rotation be de- 
vised. Under this proposed plan each pas- 
toral member of the conference would 
automatically, in his turn, be elected to 
represent the synod. After some discus- 
sion the resolution was tabled, but a com- 


mittee consisting of the Rev. E. C. Dol-. 


beer, chairman, the Rev. W. A. Kiser and 
the Rev. D. R. Kabele, was appointed to 
present a plan incorporating such an idea. 
This committee reported to the next 
meeting of the Conference that the present 
method was as good as could be devised. 
Coming at the end of a crowded day, the 
report was adopted, but the committee was 
asked to bring in “Some Observations of 
the Method of Elections of Delegates.” 
The following theses were prepared by 
the chairman of the committee, concurred 
in by the other. members, and presented 
at the Conference April 20, 1937. They 
were received with interest. It has been 
suggested that these “Observations” might 
be of interest to the church at large, and 
that they be published in THe LuTHeEran. 
We trust they may serve a useful purpose. 


1. The church is the body of Christ, 
and He is the head of the church. (Matt. 
16: 18; Eph. 1: 22, 23; 4: 11-16; 5: 23; Col. 
1: 18; 2:10, 19, etc.) The mind which 
should be in each member of the church 
should be the mind of Christ. (Phil 2: 5-9; 
I ‘Cor. «2:10; 11:"3.)" Sthevmind son the 
church, which is the assembly of believers, 
should be that mind of Christ. But “even 
Christ pleased not himself.” (Rom. 15: 
1-3.) 


2. The Lutheran Church believes in 
the universal priesthood of believers. 
(I Peter 2: 5-9; Rev. 1:6.) Thus is es- 
tablished the essential equality of all mem- 
bers of the church. (Gal. 3: 26, 29; Matt. 
23: 8-12.) The only diversity recognized 
by the Word of God is the diversity of 
gifts, differences of administrations, and 
diversity of operations. (I Cor. 12: 1-31; 
Eph. 4: 1-16; I Peter 4: 8-11.) 


3. Now the priesthood implies service 
and sacrifice. (Hebrews 4 to 9.) Philip 
Jacob Spener, writing on the “Spiritual 
Priesthood of Believers,” asks, “What have 
spiritual priests to offer?” and answers, 
“First of all, themselves, with all that be- 
longs to them, so that they no more desire 
to serve themselves, but only Him Who 
has purchased and redeemed them.” (Rom. 
627:135 144 (co Core ot Lose * Core Gallus 
I Peter 3: 18.) And above all is it to be 
remembered that it was Jesus, Who came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
Who said, “He that is greatest among you 
shall be your servant.” (Matt. 23: 27.) 


4. This priesthood and essential equality 
of believers makes our church, in its gov- 
ernment, a “democratic” church. The fun- 
damental principles of democracy are the 
equality of all, and government by the 
majority. Preferment should therefore 
come to those who merit it, by experience. 
wisdom, ability, good judgment, convic- 
tion, and discretion, and no unnecessary 
limitation should be placed against the 
right of the church to choose such to rep- 
resent it. 


5. The business of the church is of such 
tremendous importance that no selfish in- 
terest should be permitted to impair the 
most efficient conduct of its task. The 
United Lutheran Church in America is 
entrusted with the work of the church 
which requires the united effort of the 
whole church. Delegations to the U. L. 
C. A. should therefore consist of men of 
the best wisdom, the finest ability, the 
greatest consecration, the fairest judgment, 
and the largest experience. 


6. Moreover, the election of delegates 
by the church is the call of the Holy 
Spirit. (Acts 13: 2.) That call should not 
be sought for honor or pleasure. (Cf. also 
Acts 15: 2, 22, with 15: 28.) 


7. Therefore we believe that no re- 
straint or limitation should be laid upon 
the method of election of delegates, other 
than the restraint laid by the Word of 
God. (Acts 6: 3.) “Look ye out among ye 
—men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and of wisdom, whom we may ap- 
point over this business.” Certainly this 
should apply no less for delegates than 
for church deacons. 


8. We believe that any rule of rotation, 
by seniority, length of service in the synod 
or the ministry, alphabetically, or in any 
way whatever, violates the teaching of 
Scripture and the principles of the Lu- 
theran Church, operates against choosing 
the most useful and best delegations, and 
defeats the purpose of representative gov- 
ernment. 


9. We most strongly deplore the ten- 
dency on the part of any pastor to seek 
such an election, directly or indirectly. 
(Phil. 2: 1-4; Gal. 5: 25, 26.) To represent 
the church is an honor, a duty and a re- 
sponsibility, about which his brethren 
must be and are better judges of his fit- 
ness than he himself. (Rom. 12: 3-10; II 
Cor. 10: 17, 18.) We appeal for the mind 
of Christ, Who pleased not Himself, in 
this matter. 


10. Let those who have served the 
church be mindful of the worth of others. 
Let those who have not been thus priv- 
ileged, bear in mind that those who have 
represented the church in such a capacity, 
perhaps often, may have been the very 
ones who should go, because of that ex- 
perience. (Col. 3: 14-17; I Peter 5: 5, 6.) 

“Now unto him that is able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we ask 
or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us, Unto him be glory in the 
church by Christ Jesus throughout all 
ages, world without end. Amen.” (Eph. 
Semel.) E. C. Doserr. 
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“RORGET IT” 

York, Pa., 
; April 29, 1937. 
Dear Editor: 

Your Eprrortau of April 21, “Peace Cru- 
sade,” forces me to beg of you one favor. 
You were gracious enough to listen to the 
broadcast of the Emergency Peace “out- 
fit,” yet it still seems to be an important 
point with you that, “We are not ready 
to admit that no justification for joining 
the allies can be found.” The Nye Senate 
Munitions Investigating Committee has 
just completed seven huge volumes of 
“Sustifications.” 

The point is not whether this country 
will be left defenseless by pacifists. The 
point is that in our comparatively brief 
century and a half as a nation, United 
States soldiers have been ordered to in- 
vade other people’s lands 100 times. You 
are appalled by, “the stupendous price 
paid . .. on the part of the masses of the 
American people.” Why not be appalled 
by the forces which create such escapades? 

Such writings as your editorial simply 
dump the oil out of the lamps of those 
who otherwise might be ready when the 
next scourge of jingoism is laid upon the 
American people. As a Lutheran minister 
may I make a request of THe LUTHERAN? 
Don’t write any more about “peace.” For- 
get it. The Lutheran Church is apparently 
not equipped to handie such matters. 

A Lutheran minister and (because my 
country is in the van with plans for build- 
ing world-touring battleships, etc.) a 
pacifist. E. Pamir SeEnrt. 


EMERGENCY PEACE 
CAMPAIGN 


Dear Editor: 

THERE MusT have been a reason for THE 
LuTHERAN’s editorial of April 21 on the 
Emergency Peace Campaign, even though 
it was only to assure Lutherans that the 
thing was safe and not especially dan- 
gerous, nor for that matter particularly sig- 
nificant. But the editor is doubtless aware 
that the movement repeatedly has been 
declared subversive and is looked upon 
with downright suspicion by many Chris- 
tians. 

Concerning the program of the cam- 
paign we are told that no valid objection 
can be made to ideals of good neighbor- 
liness and of practical humanitarianism. 
We surely hope that it is possible to have 
that much of it generally approved. But 
we are not a little amazed to read, “It is 
only when the United States is urged to 
adopt disarmament and non-aggression 
without having the similar and co-opera- 
tive action of other powerful nations that 
we reject the plan.” Such a position is 
almost universally popular with respect 
to disarmament. But certainly our editor 
did not purpose to say that, even acting 
alone, we reject the plan to adopt non- 
aggression. Actually, our nation has long 
since adopted that policy, and that, too, 
regardless of whether or not any other 
governments have been willing to enter 
upon such a mutual agreement. “Non- 
aggression” is a term not even mentioned 
in military circles as an American policy 
under any circumstances. Why should our 
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church paper declare against it except on 
condition? 

Nor is one wholly convinced that it is 
just the part for a religious paper that 
speaks for a great Christian body to sit 
on the grandstand making complacent, 
chatty observations while a peace move- 
ment that bids strong to become epoch- 
making is under way. When it is stated 
that “we are ready to let the Byrd-Roose- 
velt-Fosdick outfit say to Congress and to 
Geneva and to France and to Great 
Britain” that we have had enough war it 
does sound for all the world as though a 
one-ring circus “outfit” were putting on 
its act with the church standing quite out- 
side viewing and half-heartedly approving 
the spectacle. 

Religious periodicals and religious peo- 
ple, together with other periodicals and 
other people, are nol going to be found 
sitting on the sidelines when the armies 
march on their deadly business and when 
war rages. Then there will be more four- 
minute speeches and more vitriolic edi- 
torials passionately prosecuting the human 
slaughter. Perhaps we are conserving our 
Christian energy for just that time. Some- 
how, every time one comes across an ex- 
pressed position of the order of this edi- 
torial he is convinced that he has a bet- 
ter understanding of why ‘the church is 
proving to be such a weak deterrent to 
the war system. 

Dwicut F. Putman. 


SMALL CHURCR’S FUTURE? 


Tue pay of the small country or village 
church is past into oblivion. It cannot 
live up to modern demands. Easy trans- 
portation to the larger and in every way 
better churches, coupled with the high- 
class services to be had over the radio 
discourage attendance at the struggling 
little church where poor services, meagre 
attendance and lack of interest are pre- 
valent. Continual pleas for contributions 
to meet overhead distract what little spirit 
of worship might prevail and scarcely any 
spiritual uplift is experienced by the 
listeners. Small business has yielded to 
amalgamated interests which offer more 
value due to comparative lowering of over- 
head and increased purchasing power. 
When distance meant serious objection, 
the small church was a blessing; now, a 
few minutes more and one can enjoy the 
benefits afforded by the larger church 
which, even the radio cannot compete with 
in real worship, because of its ability to 
afford high-class ministers, fine choirs and 
beautiful, comfortable sanctuaries. These 
are days of excellencies in all lines and 
churches are no exception. In fact, there 
are so many forms of interesting enter- 
tainment to attract, the church must needs 
be of the highest type to claim the inter- 
est of the people. The money necessary 
to support these little charges could well 
be used to further the advancement of 
worth-while inner mission work, while 
the contributors would get far more, much 
needed spiritual strength by attending the 
better equipped churches. To be sure, 
there are ties especially among the older 
members, to these accustomed places of 
worship; but the younger ones live in a 
different sphere and it is they who must 
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be kept or made interested in church work 
and attendance. They are used to better 
renditions and cannot be expected to be 
satisfied with what we older ones grew 
up to like because there was nothing bet- 
ter to be had. 

Lack of interest and attendance on the 
part of young people in the small country 
churches bear out our contention. We 
realize that strenuous resistance will be 
offered to our proposition, but a survey 
of the small churches will bear out our 
statements and there is no recourse but 
to eliminate what are now unnecessary 
organizations and allow them to be united 
with comparatively convenient larger 
churches that are abundantly able to func- 
tion to a high degree,—the newly located 
members not to lessen their accustomed 
rate of giving, the saving in upkeep to be 
supplied to needy mission demands, and 
a unanimous rate of benefits will be 
realized. 

Time marches on. The scenes of life 
are constantly changing. A continual ef- 
fort is being waged to improve and ad- 
vance. Methods once obtaining are sur- 
passed by advanced ones in every line of 
work in the industrial world; why not, 
also, in church effort? The little church 
with its poorly fashioned equipment, un- 
derpaid pastor and its continual struggle 
to meet expenses is no longer practical 
nor essential. Possible attainment of mod- 
ern conveniences creates a desire for the 
best in every walk in life, and, if churches 
expect to command due attendance, they 
must be able to offer a type of appeal that 
measures up to the order of the day. By 
the same token, preachers of the gospel 
must have the highest qualifications pos- 
sible. Never was the demand greater for 
earnest, consecrated ministers whose su- 
preme effort is unrelinquishing in feeding 
hungry souls the eternal bread of life. No 
other work demands so great preparation 
nor consecration. The air is laden with 
commanding appeals emanating from high 
degree of effort, augmenting advancement 
in industrial life. The minister must needs 
have excelling ability coupled with Divine 
grace that he may obtain interest, for in 
addition to this world competition he has 
to impress a matter in which the average 
layman is unconcerned, even nonchalant, 
even though it is the main issue of life,— 
preparation for the life to come. It has 
been ever thus and more and more so in 
these days of diversified engrossing inter- 
ests. Compelling spiritual appeal demands 
a high degree of mental application coupled 
with positive spiritual contact so real that 
the listeners’ hearts burn within them 
while the scriptures and God’s wonderful 
saving grace are opened up to them. Not 
gone are the days when passionate appeal 
impressing the listeners to the degree of 
fervent “Amens” is essential to true wor- 
ship. For there is a mystic linking of the 
Human to the Divine in this religion of 
ours which knows no truer expression 
than these impulsive outbursts of the soul. 

“So close is glory to our dust, 

So close is God to man,” 
we dare not regard with other than Divine 
inspiration such genuine expressions. Oft- 
time, too cold—too void of passion and 
feeling are otherwise good sermons. Mes- 
sages must be so intensely Divine they 
will “lift up to a purer air and a broader 
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view.” Churches blest with such inspired 
teachers are always filled and the members 
truly say, “I was glad when they said 
unto me: let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” The greatly beloved Dr. L. M. 
Zimmerman, pastor emeritus of Christ 
Church, Baltimore, is just that type of 
teacher. You could not listen to his stir- 
ring messages without feeling your “heart 
burn within you.” Many of his members 
drove for miles that they might truly 
drink of the water of life. A compara- 
tively few churches led by shepherds of 
Dr. Zimmerman’s type could bountifully 
enfold the children of God and they would 
be regularly spiritually benefited. 
H. H. SHANK. 


ARTIST A HUNGARIAN 


Gyor, Hungary, Europe. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

I am a subscriber to THE LUTHERAN since 
many years. I am very fond of your well- 
made magazine. 

But in the last issue I found a big mis- 
take. In the article, “As Told in Pictures,” 
March 25, page 9, I read: “Munkacsy .. . 
was a Russian artist.” I do not know 
where you got it from. Munkacsy was 
born in Hungary, was a Hungarian patriot, 
didn’t speak any other language except 
Hungarian, most of his pictures are in 
Hungary. 

I am sure you will rectify the error. 

JOSEF SZABO. 
April 21, 1937. 


GROWTH 
By M. Eleanor Frey, York, Pa. 


Ir ApriL were all sunshine 
Without the gentle showers, 
We would never have the fragrance 
From the blossoms and the flowers. 
If skies were always cloudless 
Without the heavy rain, 
We would never see the beauty 
In fields of ripening grain. 


If trees were always sheltered 
From storm and winds that blow, 
They would e’er remain a sapling 
Without the power to grow. 
If life would be all daytime 
And night would never come, 
Where would be the starlight 
When tired day is done? 


If the day went on, unending, 
And shadows ne'er grew long, 

We would miss the radiant splendor 
Of sunset’s evening song. 

And so we find, through life’s long way 
All things must work together 

If we would grow, oh, brave and strong 
We need all kinds of weather. 


And through the sunshine, wind or storm 
We trace the tender care 
Of One, unseen, yet always near 
Come darkling days or fair. 
Then help us walk with quiet mind 
Nor let our faith grow dim, 
Instill in us the will to grow 
And leave the rest to Him. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


The Christian View of Man 


By J. Gresham Machen, D.D. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price, $2.50. 


The book is a second series of radio 
talks which the author delivered over a 
local Philadelphia station, under the 
auspices of Westminster Theological Sem- 
inary. The book, preface and all, was pre- 
pared for publication before Dr. Machen 
died. An appended note informs the reader 
that two members of the faculty saw the 
book through the press. We had the priv- 
ilege of reviewing the» first series of ad- 
dresses published under the title, “The 
Christian Faith in the Modern World.” 

Dr. Machen was a keen reasoner and a 
forceful exponent of his views. It is quite 
impossible for the reviewer to find himself 
in perfect sympathy with the doctrines 
advocated in this series, as he did in the 
case of the first series. It would be asking 
too much of a good Lutheran to be greatly 
impressed with the discussion of such dis- 
tinctive Calvinistic dectrines as the “De- 
crees of God” and “Predestination.” In 
the review of the former series we stated 
that the only thing objectionable we found 
in the addresses was the reference to all 
who disagreed with the author, however 
slight that disagreement might be, as “un- 
believers.” The fault that we find with 
these lectures is the rather plain implica- 
tion that “Presbyterian” and “Christian” 
are synonymous terms. It does not come 
in good grace to entitle a series of talks, 
“The Christian View of Man,” and go to 
the “Shorter Catechism of the Presby- 
terian Churches” and “The Westminster 
Confession of Faith” for answers to such 
questions as “Did Gcd Create Man?” or 
“How Did God Create Man?” 

Notwithstanding these natural crit- 
icisms, we find the book a worth-while 
contribution in the field of Christian the- 
ology. Theology in our day is a woefully 
neglected field and needs champions, and 
to the mind of the reviewer a series of 
radio addresses on the subject by a scholar 
like the late Dr. Machen is worth ten vol- 
umes of dogmatics written for the benefit 
of scholars and specialists in the field. 

Paut I. Morenvz. 


Some Problems of Life 


By Rufus M. Jones. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Pages 214. Price, $2.00. 


The author has ventured to deal cour- 
ageously with some difficult “Problems of 
Life,” and he deals with them realistically. 
They are at once wisely viewed as prob- 
lems in religion, and then they are inter- 
preted in terms of personality. One excel- 
lent quality of the book is the absence of 
the technical terms which might naturally 
have been expected from the elaborate 
technique so commonly applied nowadays 
in the analysis of personality, both human 
and divine. The thinking world owes a 
debt of gratitude to Rufus Jones for: his 
clarifying discussions of what are too fre- 
quently viewed as abstract topics. In his 


treatment of—(1) what makes life good, 
(2) the values of life, (3) the character- 
istics of a person, (4) the agencies of life- 
formation, (5) the area of freedom in life, 
(6) the limits to the life of a person,— 
there is an illuminating and stimulating 
quality of thought that expands enor- 
mously the spiritual values of everyday 
living. The well-known mystical quality 
of the author’s thought is seen at its best, 
and the reader will be glad for this truly 
fine expression of his confident and lib- 
erating convictions in these days when the 
spirit of the times has surrounded the souls 
of so many with the bars of its material- 
ism and the darkness of its own fears. Dr. 
Jones raises the conclusions of his earlier 
chapters to a new high in his final discus- 
sion of “the heart of Christianity” and 
“who is my neighbor?” Because of its sub- 
ject-matter, the book may not have many 
readers, but it ought to. 
Juutius F. SEEBACH. 


Marriage in the Lutheran Church 


By Gerhard E. Lenski, Ph.D., Pastor of 
Grace Lutheran Church, Washington, D. C. 
The Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, 
Ohio. 1936. Pages 377. Price, $2.50. 


One has learned to expect a book by 
Dr. Lenski to be well written and is not 
disappointed in this latest offering. The 
author has taken care to indicate sources, 
and his bibliography alone would be worth 
the price of the book: He not only pre- 
sents his interpretation of the data but of- 
fers guidance for any student who desires 
to work through the material for himself. 
There is a wider significance to this treat- 
ment than the particular social problem of 
marriage. Principles are raised that have 
to do with the whole relationship between 
church and state, the personal and social 
gospel. 

Analysis of the utterances of Luther on 
the subject requires a master hand. Dr. 
Lenski is very careful to warn the student 
against quoting Luther on marriage with- 
out reference to chronology or to the back- 
ground of his age. The perennial prob- 
lem of Luther’s attitude toward the bigamy 
of Philip of Hesse is treated with good 
common sense. The author observes that 
Luther at least came face to face with a 
problem the whole church today is neither 
facing nor trying to face. 

Expressed attitudes on the part of the 
church and her leaders toward marriage 
are studied from the Reformation to the 
present day. No such assembly of data has 
ever been made before. In a time when 
books on the subject are coming off the 
press in increasing numbers and mostly 
from authors of radical tendencies, this 
book will serve as a safe balance. 

The historic position of Lutheranism may 
be stated as eminently scriptural. God is 
represented as the author of marriage. 
Marriage is to be a permanent union based 
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on mutual loyalty. Grounds for divorce 
are marked out by adultery and desertion, 
the innocent being allowed remarriage. The 
Reformation in sharp reaction against the 
impurity of the celibate clergy changed 
the basis of authority for marriage from 
Church to State, the minister becoming the 
agent of the state. This withdrawal of au- 
thority has made possible “many new, 
strange and ever questionable experiments 
in the field.” The Western world has fol- 
lowed Lutheranism in broadening grounds 
for divorce beyond the rigid position main- 
tained theoretically by the Roman Church. 
Yet, as the author observes, “Luther knew 
the need of proper divorce and yet he in- 
stinctively feared divorce, wondering if, 
after all, bigamy were not better.” 
Adequate review of so extensive and 
complete a study cannot be made here. 
This book could be profitably assigned for 
book reviews in clubs and conferences of 
Lutheran pastors. Dr. Lenski at least has 
pointed out the responsibility of the Lu- 
theran Church in the solution of a timely 
social problem. Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


First Chapters in Religious 
Philosophy 


By Prof. Vergilius Ferm of Wooster 
College, Ohio. Round Table Press, New 
York. Price, $3.00. 


This is a good book. It is not a philos- 
ophy of religion; it is rather a philosophical 
discussion of certain vital problems on the 
borderland between philosophy and re- 
ligion, if you prefer, between philosophy 
and theology. 

The first part is an attempt to define 
religion. The definition is good. But some 
of the attending discussion is diffuse and 
confusing. In presenting difficulties that 
we meet when we attempt to define re- 
ligion he makes some distinctions that 
appear to be artificial and misleading. He 
considers “the religious” basic and treats 
religion as an abstraction. There is just 
enough truth here to make his thesis, as 
he presents it, a misleading error. 

The second part of the book discusses 
Some Typical Themes in Religious Philos- 
ophy. His presentation of the traditional 
arguments for the belief in God, and his 
digest of contemporary arguments for 
belief in God are excellent. I do not know 
of another book that gives so much in 
short space or presents it as clearly. These 
two chapters are worth the cost of the 
book. They should be read by all who 
have problems in this field. He gives his 
readers up-to-date reports on “Current 
Theories of Value,’ and “Evil, Theodicy, 
and Pessimism.” The chapters on “The 
Soul in Ancient and Medieval Thought,” 
and “Human Freedom and the World of 
Reality” are enlightening. But the chap- 
ter on “Reconsidering Prayer” is inade- 
quate. The discussion of “Human Im- 
mortality” is a splendid resume of thought 
on this subject, though he might have got 
more from Plato and several other- philos- 
ophers. 

The book meets a need; it is a convinc- 
ing appeal to facts and sound reason with- 
in reach of the average intelligent layman. 

S. G. HEFELBOWER. 
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NEW YORK LETTER 
By the Rev. Carl E. Poensgen 


THE AVERAGE American, according to sta- 
tistics, is at present spending $1.00 out of 
$12 of his income on travel, and the great 
steamships sailing daily out of the port of 
New York testify to an astonishing in- 
crease of business coming for the most 
part from American visitors to Europe. 
‘This American exodus abroad has begun 
early this year, due no doubt to the added 
attraction of the coronation of a king. As 
we watch one of the ocean liners crowded 
with passengers our thoughts drift from 
the gayety and the animation on deck to 
the workaday world of those below, whose 
business it is to “go down to the sea in 
ships.” We think of the part that our 
Lutheran Church plays in the lives of 
these men, and there comes to mind the 
picture of the Seamen’s Home across the 
Hudson River in the mile-square city of 
Hoboken. This institution of Christian 
love and labor in behalf of our brethren 
of the sea was founded fifty years ago. 
The building is located at 60-64 Hudson 
Street near the waterfront. Its sponsor is 
the Society for the Care of German Sea- 
men in the Port of New York. Officials 
of the board of fourteen directors are Mr. 
John Schroeder, president; Mr. Julius P. 
Meyer, honorary vice-president; Mr. C. J. 
Beck, vice-president; Mr. Paul G. Graven- 
horst, secretary; Mr. Fred W. Gravenhorst, 
treasurer. The superintendent of the home 
is Mr. H. Hoffmann; whilst the pastoral 
labor among the seamen is performed by 
the Rev. Dr. H. Brueckner, who entered 
upon this work in 1908. 


A Welcome for the Sailor 


Concerning the work of the mission, the 
seamen’s pastor states in the annual report 
for 1936 among other things: “Our pos- 
sibilities of service are manifold. The most 
noticeable is the Seamen’s Home. A place 
ashore in a foreign port which tells the 
men: This is for you; here you are wel- 
come; here you are supposed to make 
yourself at home. Here he may sit down 
in peace, find other men, smoke, play 
games, read papers; here he finds books, 
a writing room and writing materials. He 
can have his mail sent here, store his lug- 
gage, hire a room, find help when desti- 
tute, stay as a convalescent. Often we are 
able to look up the men aboard ship to 
bring them books or exchange libraries, 
others we can visit in the hospitals where 
they are laid up, and you can be sure it 
means a lot to a man in a foreign country 
far from home to have somebody come to 
visit him, who speaks his language, to 
whom he can tell what ails him, who will 
write a letter for him, who can explain 
many things to him that have troubled 
his mind.” 


Statistics and Activities 


The record for 1936 further tells us that 
“891 guests occupied 22,071 beds, free lodg- 
ings were given to convalescents and des- 
titute to the number of 1,500, the visits 
aboard ship were 64, the number of visits 
paid to hospitals was 47, there were about 
100 callers in the reading room daily, call- 
ers at the office averaged 15 men daily, 
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pieces of mail received for seamen 6,741, 
letters written by seamen in the home 
5,000, number of letters forwarded 1,850, 
guests at the Christmas celebration and 
other entertainments 580, Christmas cele- 
bration in the hospitals 29, seamen’s wages 
deposited for safe-keeping and saving 
$20,653.” The financial report for the past 
year showing total receipts of $17,084.84, 
includes among other items a legacy by 
Richard Best $5,000; contributions: from 
the German Reich $2,627.97, from the Ger- 
man steamship lines $1,980, incidental 
$1,911.85, from congregations $998.93, from 
the joint emergency committee of sea- 
men’s welfare agencies $850. The disburse- 
ments for the year totaling $16,108.22 in- 
clude payments made for interest $1,950, 
salaries $3,472, improvements in the three 
houses on Hudson Street $1,002, and pur- 
chase of bonds $5,987.89. The report states 
in conclusion that the mission offers to 
seamen clean lodgings with steam and 
electric light at moderate rates, free baths, 
storage facilities for baggage, safekeeping 
and forwarding of money, a free employ- 
ment office, entertainment, sick calls at the 
hospitals, writing and reading rooms, a 
library, and a home where they can rest 
and meet friends. 


Serving Seamen’s Spiritual Needs 


The mission seeks to serve as well the 
spiritual welfare of the seamen, leading 
him away from the pitfalls of the big city 
and directing him onward and upward. 
The sailor well knows the value of the 
upward look. When in stormy weather 
he climbs the swaying rope ladder to the 
top of the mast, he refrains from looking 
downward to the ship which rocks like a 
cradle; he looks not upon the turbulent 
mountainous waves seeking greedily to 
engulf him. He disregards the dangers be- 
low, fixing his eyes upward and gazing 
steadily upon his goal. This guards him 
from becoming dizzy and keeps his heart 
light and strong. This “trick of the trade” 
points the lesson in the life of every Chris- 
tian. Well aware of the dangers surround- 
ing him, conscious of life’s difficulties and 
sufferings he directs his thoughts upward 
to the high and heavenly goal. “Lift up 
your heads, for your redemption draweth 
nigh.” 


From Boats to Books 


We return for a moment to the depart- 
ing ocean liner to, thank a passenger for 
a delightful hour spent among rare vol- 
umes in exquisite bindings. The J. Pier- 
pont Morgan library on Thirty-sixth St., 
“Sust around the corner,” as it were, from 
our Lutheran Church House, has been 
opened to the public for an unusual ex- 
hibition of the art of bookbinding. Miss 
Marguerite Duprez Lahey, who for many 
years has been entrusted with the binding 
of rare books for Mr. Morgan, has as- 
sembled a collection of about 150 volumes, 
showing the progress of this craft from 
the early examples made by monks in the 
middle ages to the present-day types with 
their modernistic tendencies. Most of the 
books were bound by hand by Miss Lahey, 
who studied this art under well-known 
masters at home and abroad. With great 
skill Miss Lahey adapts her hand-wrought 
bindings to the period in which the manu- 
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script or printed volume was written. 
There are, for example, rare old manu- 
scripts which she has rebound in oak 
boards in the manner of bookbinding as 
it was practised by monks in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. There 
are also rare old hymnals and ornate 
prayer books, lettered and illuminated by 
monks in the next three centuries. 


Medieval Contrasted With Modern 


In contrast with these old examples of 
bookbinding are the modern types, ex- 
emplified in the elaborate and decorative 
style of the present day. One of the in- 
teresting volumes in this class is the auto- 
biography of Calvin Coolidge in manu- 
script form, autographed by Mr. Coolidge 
and presented by him to Mr. Morgan about 
six months before his death. Miss Lahey 
has bound the manuscript in old blue 
leather selected by Mr. Coolidge himself. 
Some of the elaborate bindings in the ex- 
hibit are “blind” tooled, that is, impressed 
and embossed without adding color, in con- 
trast to the tooling in which the indenta- 
tions are filled with gold, silver and even 
platinum. Eighty different operations are 
necessary to make one of these ornate 
bindings, and it takes Miss Lahey two 
months to apply the ten coats of gold leaf 
to a single volume. 


Rebound Eternally 


We have just returned from the funeral 
service for Dr. George Linn Kieffer, Ref- 
erence Librarian and Statistician of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. The binding of 
his life-book is now worn away, but the 
history of his life’s work lies open before 
us all as a record of the church’s forces 
and resources. As we journeyed from the 
library with its rare bindings to the 
church’s solemn service there came to 
mind the epitaph which Benjamin Frank- 
lin wrote for himself: “The body of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, printer, like the cover of 
an old book, its contents torn out and 
stript of its lettering and gilding, lies here, 
food for worms; but the work shall not 
be lost, for it will appear once more in a 
new and more elegant edition, revised and 
corrected by the author.” 


NUGGETS FROM THE 
GOLDEN GATE 


By W. E. Crouser, D.D. 


THE LAST RIVET to be driven into the 
longest suspension bridge in the world, the 
one spanning the Golden Gate Channel, 
was made of gold. It was brought down 
from Sonora and was valued at $400, but 
it was too soft to stand the impact of the 
hammer, so it crumbled and fell in pieces 
into the deep waters of the channel. It 
was just sixty-eight years to a day from 
the time the last spike was driven into 
the trans-continental railway. This is the 
fourth bridge to be constructed recently 
across the waters of the San Francisco 
Bay and will be opened to traffic on May 
27. Its ultimate cost is more than 
$35,000,000. When the world turns its face 
to the grand exposition being planned for 
San Francisco, visitors will find it quite 
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easy to get in and out the city by the 
Golden Gate, so long as they obey traffic 


laws. 
The St. Olaf Choir 


The type of music that St. Olaf Choir 
presented in their visit to this vicinity is 
causing some very favorable comment. It 
certainly is a delight to sit through two 
hours of singing and not be bored by mod- 
ern jazz and sentimental effusions that 
act upon your system like a dose of ipecac. 
The dignified and reverent manner in 
which this musical group sang their clas- 
sical and churchly numbers, reflected 
great honor upon their venerable leader, 
Dr. Melius Christiansen. The contribution 
that their concerts made to Protestant 
Christianity in this locality was large and 
their demonstration of what a group of 
young people of the church can do was a 
tremendous revelation. 


Mount Hermon Dinner 


The annual dinner of the Mt. Hermon 
Association was held this year in Oakland. 
This is always one of the great events in 
the Mt. Hermon family. At the banquet 
table the program for the summer school 
was presented. The season will open June 
13, when it will be my honor once more 
to preach the opening sermon, a privilege 
I have enjoyed for a great many years. 
This year the program is made up largely 
of conferences, among which will be one 
for the Luther Leagues of Northern Cali- 
fornia, under the care of the Rev. Clarence 
F. Crouser of the First Church of Sacra- 
mento, Advisor of the Northern District, 
and Mr. Emil Sass, president of the dis- 
trict and a prominent member of St. 
Mark’s, San Francisco. 


Synodical Conventions 


The printed programs for the forty- 
sixth annual convention of the Synod of 
California have been distributed among 
our churches. The place of the convention 
is Phoenix, Ariz., necessitating a trip of 
nearly 1,700 miles for the men of this 
vicinity. A strong program has been ar- 
ranged by the officers of synod. The guests 
of honor will be W. H. Greever, D.D., 
LL.D., secretary of the U. L. C. A.; the 
Rev. A. M. Knudsen, western secretary 
of the Board of American Missions; and 
August Pohlman, D.D., M.D., chairman of 
the Commission on Evangelism of the 
U. L. C. A. Dr. Pohlman has been spend- 
ing a number of weeks with the churches 
of the Pacific Synod and great interest 
has been awakened. His plans include a 
week’s ministry in Grace Church, San 
Jose, and a morning service in our Holly- 
wood Church, and an evening at Hunting- 
ton Park. The Women’s Societies will 
hold their annual convention at the same 
time, in the same place. Few of the min- 
isters of the California Synod have seen 
the beautiful Grace Church of Phoenix, 
and they are looking forward to the trip 
with enthusiasm. 

The general theme of the women’s con- 
vention is “Faith and Prayer,” and the 
speaker for the public worship on Wednes- 
day evening will be Dr. Greever. A novel 
feature of the assembly will be the pres- 
ence of Sister Anna Heintzman of the 
Philadelphia Motherkouse, who has been 
recuperating on the Pacific Coast. 
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A glance at the reports of pastors re- 
veals some interestmg matters. After 
twelve months of arduous labor we have 
137 fewer baptized members than we had 
one year ago. During the processes of 


.the year seventy-seven confirmed mem- 


bers disappeared from the total, which 
considered in the light of the fact that but 
fifty-six per cent of the number of con- 
firmed members are contributing, may not 
be a serious loss. It is apparent from the 
reports that the pastors are pruning some 
useless material. “Large communions” 
characterize the work of the year, result- 
ing finally in a decided loss in the number 
of communicants. In six years we gained 
246 confirmed members and lost 128 com- 
muning members. A new classification 
gives the number of “adherents” as almost 
4,000 more than the number of contri- 
butors. Webster says an adherent is “a 
backer,” but he doesn’t suggest the speed 
in reverse one must acquire to qualify 
for the title. He also says that to adhere 
means “to hang on.” If these 4,000 hang- 
ers-on would drop their feet and help 
push, it would help things a lot. A crab 
is also.a backer; but who wants to be a 
crab? By hard effort we came very nearly 
taking in as many new members as we 
cut off. This is one of the most evenly 
matched contests that was ever staged. 
Both opponents exchange rights, whether 
it is right or not. Neither one will stay 
down for the final count. Oh well, so long 
as old man apportionment referees the 
bout it is bound to be a draw. 

Something tore a big hole in our Sun- 
day school and then tried to fix it by 
giving us a large margin in the number 
of catechumens. If this means that we 
are going outside otr Sunday school 
pupils for our catechumens we had better 
check up on our Sunday school officers 
and teachers. Catechumens who are not 
interested enough in the Sunday school to 
belong to it, are usually a source of grief 
to the congregation after confirmation. 

In the men’s organizations there is a 
loss of sixty-seven members over and 
above all gains. In the women’s organiza- 
tions the loss is eighty-nine. This loss 
is balanced by a gain of 167 members in 
our young people’s organizations. In Cali- 
fornia the tendency has been a rising 
value in real property, yet the estimated 
value of our church edifices and the lots 
upon which they are located fell during 
the year to the extent of the startling 
sum of $134,000. At the same time re- 
ports indicate that the handsome sum of 
$115,000 was paid on indebtedness. I once 
knew a college boy who never suffered 
from want of statistics. He could make 
them to order while you waited and guar- 
antee them to answer your purpose. He 
is now in the ministry and his college 
experience must help him over hard 
places. Church statistics may not be very 
accurate but they at least show which 
way the wind or somebody else is blowing. 

In the item of the apportionment our 
churches jumped up more than $500 over 
the previous record, then made another 
$500 gain in “unapportioned benevolences.” 


Personal Items 
The Rev. F. C. Pryor of Fremont, Nebr., 
has been called to the pulpit of the First 
Lutheran Church of Oakland, Calif., and 
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is already on the field. Sister Anna Heintz- 
man of the Philadelphia Motherhouse has 
been in most of our churches with her 
cheering message. Her personality and 
her message have both been very helpful. 

Charles F. Oehler, D.D., pastor emeritus 
of St. John’s, Sacramento, supplied Bethel 
Church of San Jose of which the Rev. Emil 
Meyer has for many years been pastor. 
Dr. Oehler’s son is manager of one of the 
leading banks of the Garden City. 


SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY 
NEWS 


By the Rev. Dallas C. Baer 


The First Lutheran Church, Watsontown, 
the Rev. Eugene S. Keller pastor, cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of the ded- 
ication of the church, April 11 to 19. Ira 
S. Sassaman, D.D., president of the Sus- 
quehanna Synod and pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Williamsport, was the 
guest preacher at the morning service, 
April 11. Dr. Sassaman chose as his ser- 
mon theme, “The Church of God.” At the 
evening service, P. A. DeLong, D.D., pastor 
of Trinity Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Watsontown, delivered the ser- 
mon. Pastor DeLong’s congregation wor- 
shiped with the First Church at this serv- 
ice and the choirs of both churches pro- 
vided special music. 

Tuesday was designated as Historical 
Night. Herbert D. Shimer, D.D., who 
served the Watsontown church from 1905 
to 1912, and who now is pastor of the First 
English Lutheran Church, Schenectady, 
N. Y., delivered the sermon. 

On Community Night Stanley Bill- 
heimer, D.D., pastor of Palm United Lu- 
theran Church, Palmyra, Pa., delivered a 
sermon. Dr. Billheimer’s father, Dr. T. C. 
Billheimer, was the first pastor of the con- 
gregation, shortly after it was founded in 
1866. J. W. Shannon, D.D., retired pastor, 
Watsontown, whose father, the Rev. S. G. 
Shannon, served the congregation 1883 to 
1885, also brought a message at this 
service. 

April 15 was set aside as Church Night. 
M. Stanley Kemp, Th.D., Litt.D., pastor of 
Zion Church, Hollidaysburg, Pa., brought 
a message. Dr. Kemp served First Church 
1912 to 1920. The three sons of the con- 
gregation who entered the Christian min- 
istry, the Rev. R. Warren Mottern of 
Glendale, Calif.; the Rev. G. Otto Lantz of 
Trenton, N. J.; and the Rev. Edmund E. 
Bieber of Lemasters, Pa., were present 
and brought greetings. 

The Golden Anniversary Services were 
held Sunday, April 18. The Rev. Howard 
K. Hilner, who served the congregation 
1924-1932, and now is pastor of Zion 
Church, Myersdale, Pa., delivered the ser- 
mon at the morning service. At the eve- 
ning service, the Rev. William E. Swope, 
1921-1924, now pastor of Zion Church, 
Lebanon, Pa., addressed the congregation 
on the subject, “Followers of God.” 

The history of the congregation dates 
back to 1866. For twenty years the Lu- 
theran and Reformed congregations wor- 
shiped in a church which they owned 
jointly. In 1886 the Lutheran people pur- 
chased the interest in the building held 
by the Reformed people and the union 
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that had existed before was dissolved. At 
this time the name of the charge was 
changed from St. Bartholomew’s to First 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

Both the Women’s Missionary Society 
and the Christian Endeavor Society were 
organized under the leadership of the Rev. 
S. G. Shannon. Appropriate fiftieth an- 
niversary services for these organizations 
were observed June 25 and July 2, 1933. 

During the seventy-one years of the 
congregation’s history, fifteen pastors have 
served the church: namely, T. C. Bill- 
heimer, J. B. Keller, P. S. Mack, S. P. 
Orwig, A. K, Zimmerman, S. G. Shannon, 
F. W. Staley, M. H. Fishburn, A. O. 
Mullen, T. S. English, H. D. Shimer, M. S. 
Kemp, W. E. Swoope, H. K. Hilner, and 
the present pastor, the Rev. E. S. Keller. 
The pastorates were comparatively short, 
averaging a little less than five years. 

The congregation has entertained the 
Susquehanna Synod three times: in 1887, 
1897, and 1910. 

Mr. Keller has received 215 persons into 
membership since September 1932. The 
confirmed membership of the congrega- 
tion is now 610, and the enrollment of the 
Sunday school is 550. 


Mortgage Indebtedness Burned 


St. Matthew’s Church, Bloomsburg, ob- 
served the twentieth anniversary of the 
pastorate of Norman S. Wolf, D.D., April 
18 and 19. The Rev. D. L. Bomboy, a son 
of the congregation, preached the Sunday 
morning sermon on “The Influence of the 
Church and the Ministry.” The Sunday 
evening service was in charge of the two 
sons of Dr. and Mrs. Wolf, both of whom 
are ministers, the Rev. Louis Wolf, Mans- 
field, Ohio, and Mr. Richard Wolf, who 
was graduated from Gettysburg Seminary 
at the spring commencement, April 7. In 
connection with the service a notable 
musical program was given. 

Monday evening a covered dish social 
was held in the dining hall of the church 
in which 417 members of the congrega- 
tion participated. Mr. Sam J. Johnston, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, was 
toastmaster. St. Matthew’s beautiful church 
plant was dedicated in 1925, costing 
$183,465. January 1, 1937, the indebted- 
ness of the congregation had been reduced 
to $600. Mr. Johnston, as chairman of the 


committee for the celebration in honor of . 


Dr. Wolf’s twenty years of service, de- 
cided that it was fitting that the mortgage 
on the church property should be burned 
on this occasion. He worked quietly to- 
ward this end and kept his plans secret, 
with the exception of those whom he in- 
terviewed as contributors. Most of the 
members of the church were not aware 
that the mortgage had been paid off, and 
that $205 more than necessary for its pay- 
ment had been contributed. 

The five members of the Building Com- 
mittee were present: Prof. Charles H. 
Albert, chairman, D H. Creveling, William 
E. Shaffer, John Harman and W. H. Hid- 
lay. Mr. Johnston, in the course of his 
remarks, referred to the fact that it is not 
often that all members of a building com- 
mittee, the pastor in charge, and the archi- 
tect are all living and active at the time 
the mortgage is burned. 

Beautiful bouquets of flowers were pro- 
vided for the tables by Mr. Arthur Under- 
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wood. For the entertainment of those as- 
sembled, a one-act play, “Midnight 
Fantasy,” directed by Miss Rebecca Ikeler, 
was presented. 

The Rev. Fred McLaughlin of Ozone 
Park, Long Island, N. Y., a son of the con- 
gregation, was present with his family and 
delivered one of the addresses. 

Prof. Charles H. Albert, who for many 
years was a member of the faculty of 
Bloomsburg State Teachers’ College, and 
one of the oldest members of the congre- 
gation, familiar with its history since 1877, 
delivered an address in which he spoke 
of the pastors of the congregation and the 
outstanding men and women who have 
gone out from it. He paid fitting tribute 
to all the pastors of his acquaintance, and 
then referred to the fact that five ministers 
had gone out from the congregation and 
three missionaries. The Rev. Frank Traub 
gave his life while serving in the African 
mission field, and up to his death had the 
help of his wife in the work, 1910-1921. 
Miss Mary Lowe served faithfully as a 
missionary in India from 1903 to 1919. 
Prof. Bruce Birch, D.D., LL.D., professor 
of philosophy, Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio, is a son of the congregation, 
a recognized scholar in the church and an 
author of international reputation. The 
ministerial sons present at the meeting 
were the Rev. D. L. Bomboy, Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin, already mentioned, and the two 
sons of Dr. and Mrs. Wolf. Professor 
Albert declared that any church that can 
grow men and women like these certainly 
has been a worth-while church. 

A large anniversary cake was cut and 
distributed by the pastor to all present. 
This was possible, without the performing 
of a miracle, for the first layer was two 
and one-half feet in diameter, the second 
layer two feet, and the third eighteen 
inches. Dr. Wolf was presented with a 
private communion set by the congrega- 
tion. and Mrs. Wolf with an upholstered 
chair. 

When the pastor closed the meeting with 
appropriate remarks, everyone, except 
those who had advance information of the 
good news, thought the meeting was over. 
Just then Mr. Johnston sprang his sur- 
prise. The curtains were withdrawn from 
the platform revealing a table prepared 
for the mortgage burning. The Building 
Committee was called forward, and at a 
given signal the members were told to 
open little envelopes that had been given 
them as they entered the room. The sur- 
prised members found in the envelopes 
facsimiles of the receipt given in pay- 
ment for the last $600 owed on the church 
property. There was great rejoicing as the 
match was applied to the mortgage by 
Professor Albert. 

Mr. Johnston, who received the thanks 
of the congregation, is an example of what 
a layman with a vision can do for his 
church, During Dr. Wolf’s twenty years 
at St. Matthew’s he has done a notable 
work, as the following figures will show: 
When he came to St. Matthew’s the con- 
firmed membership was 649, now it is 
1,255. He has received 1,165 into the 
church, and during the same time the 
losses by death, dismissal and otherwise 
have been 559. In 1917 the number of 
communicants was 444, now there are 
874. Dr. Wolf has baptized 527 children; 
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the losses have been 47, leaving a net gain 
of 480 children. The baptized membership 
of the church is now 1,735. Total monies 
raised for all purposes during the year, 
$405,996. 


The Thirty-fifth Anniversary 


of Grace Church, Berwick, Pa., and the 
fifteenth anniversary of the pastor, the 
Rev. Harry R. Shipe, were commemorated 
May 2. At the morning service Ira S. 
Sassaman, D.D., pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Williamsport, delivered the ser- 
mon. Greetings were brought by the Rev. 
R. J. Wolf, one time pastor of the church, 
and now secretary of the Intermediate 
Luther League of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 

The evening service took the form of a 
reunion of confirmation classes of those 
received during Pastor Shipe’s fifteen 
years at Grace Church. A quartet sang, 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life.” 
The sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
A. W. Smith, pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, Berwick. Greetings were brought 
from local congregations by pastors and 
representatives of the congregations, and 
by former pastors who were present. 

A brief history of this relatively young 
congregation reveals that it was organ- 
ized May 4, 1902, by M. M. Allbeck, DD., 
then pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Ber- 
wick. The charter members were: Dean 
Funk, Mr. and Mrs. George H. Myers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Michael, Willard Michael, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Pullen, Miss Emma 
Pullen (now Mrs. Dean Funk), Charles 
Pullen, Z. T. Beagle and F. W. Hildebrand. 
Beginning with this small group the con- 
gregation has grown to almost 300 con- 
firmed members. 

The church has been served by the fol- 
lowing pastors: H. E. Harman, C. E. 
Arnold, R. J. Wolf, M. S. Miller, A. P. 
Grammes, and the present pastor. 


OUR CHURCH 
(Continued from page 17) 


per cent of all American Lutherans are 
found in three groups. 

The Synodical Conference, popularly 
called the Missouri Synod, has head- 
quarters in St. Louis, where it has the 
largest Lutheran Seminary in America. It 
inherits a great doubt about anything that 
could be called unionism, for it fears any 
compromise in matters of faith or practice. 

The American Lutheran Conference is a 
federation of five national groups mostly 
of German and Scandinavian backgrounds. 
It is less isolated generally than the Mis- 
souri Synod in its attitude toward Chris- 
tians generally and toward other Lutheran 
groups. 

The United Lutheran Church, our gen- 
eral body, is strongest where American 
Lutheranism is oldest. Many of the roots 
of this group go back into colonial his- 
tory. It has many close contacts with 
other Christian groups. It is our church 
and we love it. To trace the history of 
our church back to Pentecost is a most in- 
teresting task, but far beyond the limits 
of one League program. In telling the 
story of Our Church, Through the Cen- 
turies, only the high spots can be touched. 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rey. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


I HAVE just returned from a stroll over 
the plains bringing back with me the first 
prairie anemones that I have ever picked. 
What a thrill their discovery gave me! 
These open prairies, extending in all direc- 
tions farther than the eye can reach, often 
seem monotonously bare, and yet they 
have their interesting features. For some 
days they have been filled with music of 
the western meadow lark, and to listen to 
that is a delightful experience. The song 
of this lark is so different from that of 
the eastern meadow lark that familiarity 
with one in no way prepares for the other. 
This one reminds me of the wood thrush 
of the Ontario woodlands, but it is a more 
industrious singer and has stronger notes. 
Then the gophers are interesting, sitting 
like sentinels along the roadsides or hurl- 
ing their taunting whistle from the en- 
trances to their burrows. Unfortunately 
for them, they often get in the way of the 
motor cars and become carrion for the 
crows. The prairie chicken is also quite 
plentiful, and during the winter ventured 
quite close to the city in search for food. 
Robins have made their appearance, but 
not in large numbers. With the return of 
warmer weather and—let us hope—mois- 
ture, these vast plains should become a 
riot of beauty and music. And what free- 
dom they suggest and offer! 


The Canada Conference 


of the Augustana Synod met in Saskatoon 
recently and was the occasion for much 
rejoicing to the local congregation of which 
the Rev. A. A. Nelson is the pastor. Dur- 
ing the winter the people of the parish 
have been laboring heroically to complete 
the church in the basement of which they 
have been worshiping for several years. 
The new church was dedicated on the first 
night of the conference, and it is a source 
of joy to all who see it. It is a monument 
to optimistic self-sacrifice and faith. The 
services were well attended, at one of 
which it was my privilege to be the 
preacher. The attitude of the members of 
the conference to the work of our sem- 
inary seemed very friendly. There is man- 
ifested a delightful spirit of good-fellow- 
ship among all the Lutheran groups here. 


The Western Canada Excursion 


under the direction of President Hartig of 
the Manitoba Synod and the General Ger- 
man Conference of the United Lutheran 
Church in America is going to be the event 
of the year. To Jasper Park, at the very 
base of the marvelous Canadian Rockies; 
over the prairies at the most interesting 
season of the year when the wheat fields 
are at their best; by motor bus to Banff 
and Lake Louise, those world-famous 
resorts in the mountains; a day in Sas- 
katoon to visit the Lutheran Seminary 
and Saskatchewan University; a Sunday 
in historic Edenwald for a mass meeting 
and service in connection with the unveil- 
ing and dedication of a cairn in memory 
of the first German Lutheran pastor in 
the prairie provinces, the Rev. H. C. 
Schmieder; visits to typical missions of the 
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Manitoba Synod; the vast woodlands of 
Northern Ontario; the sessions of the Con- 
ference itself in the beautiful city of 
Edmonton: what a tour! A special train, 
directed by the party, will leave Toronto 
July 27 and return to that city August 9, 
covering a distance of approximately six 
thousand miles for a round-trip ticket of 
$70—not including berth and incidentals. 
Never before has such an opportunity been 
presented to the Lutheran Church of this 
continent. At that season of the year when 
all who can go on vacation somewhere 
this tour offers most unusual vacation 
treats. And what an opportunity for all 
friends of our Home Mission and seminary 
work in the famous Canadian West to see 
for themselves some of the results of their 
generosity and their prayers! We welcome 
you, kind friends, and we confidently be- 
lieve that you will look back upon this 
tour as one of the most remarkable ex- 
periences of your lives. 


The Graduation Services 


of Saskatoon Seminary will be held May 
30 in Trinity Lutheran Church. Four stu- 
dents will have concluded their intra- 
mural work and have placed themselves 
at the service of the church for a year of 
practical work in the mission field as a 
final preparation for ordination. They are 
alert, eager and consecrated, and will 
surely be blessed and become a blessing 
to many. We have indeed been fortunate 
in the beginnings we have made with the 
new system. Two of our seniors have 
spent the winter in mission fields and 
have done faithful and effective work. 
The cheerfulness with which they accepted 
the suggestion that they should return to 
the field after they had planned to com- 
plete their intra-mural studies was an in- 
spiration to our seminary. The others are 
now ready to do likewise. The whole 
church should thank God fervently for 
such missionary qualities. Young men of 
their type deserve the best training that a 
seminary can give them. Saskatoon seeks 
your prayers and your gifts in ever in- 
creasing measure that it may provide the 
best. How about some scholarships? The 
other night I attended the convocation ex- 
ercises of the College of the United Church 
of Canada. Eleven graduates were awarded 
diplomas and all of them received some 
prize or scholarship in one department or 
another. The values of the prizes an- 
nounced were twenty and twenty-five dol- 
lars. Our seminary at present can only 
offer one prize of five dollars for efficiency 
in German! 


THE LUTHERAN ORPHAN. 
AGE IN JERUSALEM 


(Continued from page 10) 


Mission Work in the Holy Land and is the 
owner of the Syrian Orphanage, Inc. 

One of the most trying times for the in- 
stitution occurred during the World War. 
The flow of money from Germany began 
to stop and imports ceased when Turkey 
entered the war. In 1915 a terrible plague 
of locusts devoured all fruits and grains so 
that a famine necessitated the reduction 
of the number of pupils to 120. Before 
the capture of Jerusalem some of the out- 
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houses were severely damaged by grenades. 
In June 1918 the orphanage came under 
the control of the American Red Cross, 
and a year later into the hands of the 
American Near East Relief. In 1921 the 
Near East Relief not only turned the work 
back to the Board in Cologne but. also 
promised financial support. 


Also Money Troubles 


Once again the inability to send money 
out of Germany is making it more dif- 
ficult for the orphanage to operate. The 
pottery factory, employing forty men, 
turns out about 600,000 bricks and 200,000 
tiles each year. The agricultural depart- 
ment, with the milk from sixteen cows, 
the figs and olives from the orchards, and 
the vegetables from the gardens, assists in 
the upkeep. The wheat from the field 
back of the orphanage makes it possible 
for a visitor to see fifty loaves of bread 
placed on a table to cool before satisfying 
the hungry appetites of growing children. 
Pastor Schneller is duly grateful for the 
gifts coming from America and other 
countries and sends his greetings to all. 

Since its inception about three thousand 
students have attended the school. Today 
the majority are artisans while others have 
become physicians, clergymen, evangelists, 
teachers and merchants. They live mainly 
in South and North America, Africa, 
Europe, and the Near East. Every two 
months the orphanage mails out a Ger- 
man Arabic paper to former students. In 
addition Suleiman Abboud, an Arab 
worker, visits graduates in Palestine, 
Syria, Transjordania and Egypt. Friends 
and contributors receive a periodical pub- 
lication—in German, Der Bote aus Zion 
and in English, the Jerusalem Messenger 
—from the committee in Cologne. 


Much Hardship Endured 


The history of the early days is vividly 
filled with stories of hardships, persecu- 
tion, dangers and difficulties. The five 
principles motivating the missionary activ- 
ities of this enterprise, adopted shortly 
after the beginning of the work on Lu- 
ther’s Birthday in 18€0 are worthy of note. 
Except for necessary small adjustments 
necessitated by the changes of time, they 
remain in force today: 

“(1) The Syrian Orphanage is an edu- 
cational establishment intended to train 
and educate poor children to become use- 
ful to society and upright members of the 
Church of Jesus Christ; (2) The prin- 
cipal means of education are, besides the 
exemplary conduct of the teachers, school 
instruction and manual labor; (3) The in- 
struction follows the aims of an elemen- 
tary school, and has to give well-grounded 
teaching in Holy Scripture; (4) After the 
conclusion of their elementary and sec- 
ondary school course, the pupils will be 
given the opportunity of remaining in the 
institution up to the eighteenth year of 
their age, so that they may be introduced 
to some business that will enable them to 
earn their own living; (5) It is most im- 
portant that attempts be made to organize 
the Y. M. C. A.’s for educated pupils re- 
siding in different parts of the country, and 
thus extending a net of evangelical centers 
or settlements with the object of promoting 
the Gospel throughout the land.” 
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ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul L. Foulk 


THE ALLEGHANY SyNnop has been spe- 
cially honored. In 1936 Dr. A. B. Van 
Ormer of Huntingdon delivered the alumni 
address at the annual Seminary Week at 


Gettysburg. This year Dr. M. Stanley, 


Kemp of Hollidaysburg made the address. 
Also this year Dr. George W. Nicely of 
Johnstown will deliver the baccalaureate 
sermon at Gettysburg College. 


The Rev. Harry L. Saul, pastor of Beth- 
any Church, Altoona, and his wife, will 
sail for France late in May. Mr. Saul will 
represent the local Rotary Club at the 
International Rotary convention in Nice. 
After the convention they will tour the 
Alps, Germany, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, and the British Isles, returning home 
early in July. 


The Rev. John L. Barnes, president of 
the Altoona Lutheran Ministerial Associa- 
tion and pastor of St. Paul’s Church, will 
tour the western part of the United States 
in company with Mrs. Barnes. They will 
leave about the middie of July and return 
the middle of August. St. Paul’s congre- 
gation recently placed memorial candles 
on the altar. 


The Duncansville Lutheran Church, the 
Rev. G. Blair Harmon pastor, plans ex- 
tensive repairs to the church this summer, 
including a new organ, altar, altar fur- 
nishings and redecorating. 


The annual Lutheran pulpit exchange in 
and around Altoona was held May 2, at the 
morning worship service, with the follow- 
ing participating: the Rev. John L. Barnes 
of St. Paul’s at Bethany; the Rev. R. 
Eugene Smith of Geeseytown at Martins- 
burg; the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk of Trin- 
ity at Hollidaysburg; the Rev. Fred R. 
Greninger of Temple at Newry; the Rev. 
G. Blair Harmon of Duncansville at 
Grace; the Rev. Clarence H. Hershey of 
Second Church at Geeseytown; the Rev. 
Russell P. Knobel of Bellwood at Philips- 
burg; M. Stanley Kemp, D.D., of Holli- 
daysburg at First Church; E. M. Morgan 
D.D., of Tyrone at St. Paul’s; the Rev. 
B. A. Peters of Grace Church at Second 
Church; the Rev. Luke H. Rhoads of First 
Church at Bellwood; the Rev. David L. 
Shaffer of Martinsburg at Trinity; the Rev. 
Harry L. Saul of Bethany at Sinking Val- 
ley; the Rev. A. C. Lambert of Sinking 
Valley at Temple; the Rev. E. L. Pee of 
Philipsburg at Tyrone; the Rev. Ralph W. 
Birk of Newry at Duncansville. 


The writer recently gave his lecture on 
Japan to the students and faculty at Get- 
tysburg Seminary. Miss Mary Heltibridle, 
recently returned from Japan, is doing 
work at the seminary. She hopes to re- 
turn to Japan soon. In the chapel hour 
the Japanese pastor, the Rev. Kiyoshi 
Watanabe, who has spent the past year 
doing extra work at Gettysburg presented 
the seminary with a fine Japanese Bible. 
Mr. Watanabe is a graduate of our Lu- 
theran Seminary in Tokyo. 


E. M. Morgan, D.D., president of the 
Alleghany Synod and pastor of the First 
English Lutheran Church, Tyrone, fittingly 
arranged for and observed the sixty-fifth 


anniversary of the congregation. Exten- . 
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sive repairs were made, including an altar 


and pulpit, baptismal font, altar cross, 
communion service, and new chairs for the 
choir. The choir and pastor have been 
robed. Dr. Morgan preached both morning 
and evening April 25, when the anniver- 
sary was observed. Dr. Morgan has been 
pastor at Tyrone for twenty years. The 
church was founded in 1872, and the 
present building was erected in 1904. 

The Lutheran pastors and their wives 
living in the central part of the Keystone 
State had a chicken dinner served by the 
ladies of St. Luke’s Church, Roaring 
Springs, on April 26. Those attending 
were the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. John L. 
Barnes, Altoona; the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Blair Harmon, Duncansville; the Rev. 
F. S. Schultz, Altoona; the Rev. Ralph W. 
Birk, Newry; the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Hershey, Altoona; Dr. and Mrs. M. Stanley 
Kemp, Hollidaysburg; the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. B. A. Peters, Aitoona; the Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Levi Foulk, Altoona; the 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs, A. C, Lambert, Sinking 
Valley; the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Luke H. 
Rhoads, Altoona; the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry L. Saul, Altoona; the Rev. Jacob 
Flegler, Altoona; the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
C. E. Naugle, Roaring Springs; the Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Shaffer, Martinsburg; 
the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Courtney and 
the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Fred R. Greninger, 
Altoona. Several were prevented from at- 
tending by reason of floods. 


Of the thirty-two men in the graduating 
class at Gettysburg Seminary seven are 
from the Alleghany Synod. They are 
Henry H. Cassler, Jr., Hollsopple; Edwin 
Morrison Clapper, Duncansville; Ernest 
W. Huston, Oakland, Md.; Robert Ross 
Sala, Johnstown; and James Clair Suter, 
Williamsburg, graduates of Susquehanna 
University; and Harry Grant Harvey, Bell- 
wood, graduate of Thiel College; and Ell- 
wood Luther Hauser, graduate of Gettys- 
burg College; all licensed by the Alleghany 
Synod in 1936 at Myersdale. All who have 
calls will be candidates for ordination at 
the 1937 meeting of synod in Trinity 
Church, Altoona, May 17-19. 


PRESIDENT C. C. HEIN DEAD 


Executive of American Lutheran Church 
Succumbs to Heart Disease 


BerorE the National Lutheran Council 
had completed its last tributes of sorrow 
and respect for Dr. George Linn Kieffer, 
its statistician and research librarian, we 
were called upon to mourn the additional 
loss of a former president, a commissioner 
from its organization until his death, the 
Rev. Carl Christian Hein of Columbus, 
Ohio, president of the American Lutheran 
Church. The news of his death on April 
30 reached Executive Director Long at 
Millersburg, Pa., during the Kieffer inter- 
ment services. 

Dr. Hein was one of the effective and 
statesmanlike Christian leaders which the 
church of the German Fatherland gave 
to the Lutheran Church in America. He 
was born at Wiesbaden, Germany, on 
August 31, 1868. He was not only a son of 
the parsonage, his parents being the Rev. 
Julius and Mrs. Ernestine (nee Buesgen) 
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Hein, but a leng line of ancestors had 
been ministers of the gospel. Coming to 
America in his fifteenth year, with a 
background of thorough linguistic and 
academic training, he entered Capital Uni- 
versity and became an alumnus in 1885. 
Three years later he was graduated by the 
theological seminary and was ordained 
April 15, 1888. 

His first parish was at Marion, Wis. In 
1891 he was called to the pastorate of 
Salem Church, Detroit, Mich., where he 
had preached during the summer preced- 
ing his graduation. He remained in Detroit 
until 1902, when he accepted a call to 
Trinity Church, Columbus, Ohio, a post 
he filled until 1925. 

The bestowal of a Doctor of Divinity 
degree by his Alma Mater in 1922 was not 
the only recognition of gifts and attain- 
ments granted him. He was president of 
the Western District of the Joint Synod of 
Ohio from 1912 to 1920. In 1919 the Joint 
Synod chose him as vice-president and 
retained him in that office until he was 
elected president in 1924. 

He became the first president of the 
American Lutheran Church in 1930 and 
was returned to that office at the San 
Antonio, Tex., convention in 1936, in rec- 
ognition of the ability and fidelity with 
which he had guided the affairs of the 
body. Chosen as a Commissioner of the 
National Lutheran Council at its organiza- 
tion in 1918, he served the church at large 
as the Council’s vice-president, 1927-32 
and as its president, 1932-37. He attended 
the Lutheran World Conventions at Eisen- 
ach, Copenhagen and Paris and had a deep 
and broad interest in Lutheran solidarity 
around the world. 

His chief interest aside from the faith- 
ful discharge of the duties of his several 
offices was in the realization of a closer 
unity among Lutherans in America. He 
served on several of the commissions ap- 
pointed to discuss existing differences and 
to seek ways to remove them. He was a 
member of two such commissions when 
the Lord called him to his reward. The 
establishment of the American Lutheran 
Conference was to him an occasion of 
deepest joy. 

Stricken with an ailment of the heart in 
June 1936, he was in critical condition for 
several weeks, but from September to the 
Christmas season he was able to attend to 
his official duties with the usual energy. 
About that time he felt compelled to 
divide his presidential responsibilities with 
the vice-president. The hoped for recovery 
of strength through rest did not result and 
on April 28 he was taken to a hospital in 
Columbus where the end came early on 
April 30. Funeral services were held from 
Holy Trinity Church, Columbus, on May 
3. Hundreds of pastors attended. Pastors 
of the American Lutheran Church were 
pallbearers. The Rev. Dr. E. Poppen 
preached the sermon. Messages were 
spoken in person by President Aasgaard 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Church, Pres- 
ident Bersell of the Augustana Synod, and 
Dr. Joseph Sittler as representative of 
President Knubel of the United Lutheran 
Church. . 

His widow, two sons, three grandchildren 
and two brothers mourn the separation 
which his entrance into Life has brought 
them.—N. L. C. Bulletin. 
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$100,000 CHURCH HOUSE 
DEDICATED 


Extensive Program Planned by Christ 
Church, Allentown, Pa. 


Aprit 25 To May 2 marked the services 
of dedication of Christ Church House, 
Allentown, Pa. At the morning service on 
April 25 Dr. E. P. Ffatteicher, president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
preached the sermon. Immediately after 
the benediction by the pastor, Dr. G. 
Harold Kinard, and during the singing of 
a hymn the choirs and ministers left the 
church, followed by the vestry, commit- 
tees and congregation, in procession to 
the Church House. The keys of the new 
building were given the pastor by Mr. 
Henry T. Koch, chairman of the Building 
Committee, and the congregation entered 
the $100,000 church house. An address 
was delivered by Dr. Charles M. Jacobs, 
president of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Mt. Airy, Pa., who was the 
first pastor of this growing and influen- 
tial congregation. 

At the vesper service the address was 
delivered by Dr. Emil E. Fischer, profes- 
sor at the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
and second pastor of Christ Church. 

Every evening of the week following 
witnessed a gathering in the new building 
which will mean much to the congrega- 
tion: The Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts pre- 
sented a program on Youth Organization 
Night; an informal service was held Com- 
munity Night to which the pastors and 
their congregations of the city and vicinity 
were invited. Greetings were brought by 
Mayor Malcolm W. Gross, Judge James F. 
Henninger, Acting President Robert C. Horn 
of Muhlenberg College, Dr. William L. 
Connor, Superintendent of Schools, Pres- 
ident J. Walter Singmaster of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, President N. L. Lower 
of the Ministerial Association of Allen- 
town, President W. C. Heinly of the Lu- 
theran Pastoral Association, visiting pas- 
tors and others. 

On Congregational Night a service and 
social hour were enjoyed, and three-min- 
ute addresses were made by the four sons 
of Christ Church who have been ordained 
to the ministry: the Rev. Paul F. Spieker, 
the Rev. William C. Berkemeyer, the Rev. 
Nevin E. Gearhart and the Rev. Charles 
H. Ruloff. 

On Missionary Night Prof. C. B. Bow- 
man of Muhlenberg College was in charge 
of the service. Motion pictures of 
foreign lands and missionary work 
abroad were shown; and on Church 
School Night motion pictures of the 
cornerstone laying and dedication 
services were shown. Special music 
was a feature of all services. 


On May 2 Dr. Conrad Wilker, 
president of the Allentown Confer- 
ence, preached at the morning serv- 
ice, and in the evening the oratorio, 
“Hymn of Praise,” by Mendelssohn, 
was sung by the choir under the 
direction of Mr. E. B. Kocher. At 
the Sunday school service the ad- 
dress was delivered by Prof. J. D. M. 
Brown of Muhlenberg College. 

The church house is of collegiate 
Gothic architecture, 122 x 57 feet, 
three stories high, with front of 
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granite and Indiana limestone. It is fire- 
proof throughout. A large auditorium on 
the first floor will seat 500 persons, with 
an extension seating 300 additional. The 
remainder of the floor is for classrooms. 
On the two upper floors are four large 
assembly rooms and soundproof class- 
rooms. 

This congregation is already proceeding 
with the second unit in the building pro- 
gram—the renovation of the present 
chapel to cost about $25,000, which will 
include remodeling it into a three-story 
structure with classrooms, church office, 
study, etc., and kitchens under the church. 
The two structures will house more than 
1,000 pupils. At a special congregational 
meeting held the lasi week in April and 
largely attended, it was also decided to 
proceed with the third unit in the pro- 
gram,—the enlarging of the chancel, plac- 
ing the choir in the chancel, securing a 
new organ and some furniture, enlarging 
the seating capacity 150, and redecorat- 
ing. The vote was most enthusiastic for 
it. This cost will run upward of $35,000. 
When completed the property of Christ 
Church will be valued at about $350,000. 


AN INSPIRING PAGEANT 


More THAN one hundred persons took 
part in “The Garb of Loving Service,” a 
pageant presented in Holy Communion 
Church, Philadelphia. Pa., April 27, under 
the auspices of the Inner Mission Society 
of Philadelphia. The cast included clergy- 
men, deaconesses, laymen and laywomen. 
Thirteen hundred persons crowded the 
church to witness this pageant, and three 
hundred more were unable to gain en- 
trance. Many have requested that the 
pageant be repeated, and this may be con- 
sidered in the fall. 

The large place of the Lutheran dea- 
coness was effectively presented together 
with the history of the diaconate. Com- 
paratively few Lutherans realize that to- 
day there are 110 deaconess motherhouses 
in the world with 35,980 deaconesses serv- 
ing in 11,549 fields of labor. 

The history of Inner Missions was ef- 
fectively presented from the time of Pas- 
tor Fliedner and the founding of the work 
at Kaiserswerth, Germany, down to the 
present. The deaconess and Inner Mission 
work in Philadelphia were presented by a 
member of each institution. Sister Anna 
Ebert and Sister Martha Hansen appealed 
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to the young women of the church for con- 
sideration of the finest calling for life 
service. 

Mrs. J. Milton Deck was chairman of 
the committee in charge and Mrs. Earl 
Stoner directed the pageant. Dr. Ralph 
Lewars was the organist, and the choir of 
the Theological Seminary at Mt. Airy sang 
the hymns and special numbers. The 
Young People’s Auxiliary provided the 
ushers. 

Throughout the presentation the congre- 
gation joined in singing the hymns. As 
one body they rose and sang, “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God,” at the conclusion of 
the act portraying Dr. Martin Luther and 
the opinion concerning the place of women 
in the church and the ministry of love 
and mercy. 

The Philadelphia Inner Mission Society 
maintains and operates the Luther Hospice, 
the Lutheran Settlement, the Martin Lu- 
ther Neighborhood House and the Haver- 
ford Center. 


CHICAGO SEMINARY 
ALUMNI MEET MAY 5 


THe Rev. G. Herman Cooper of Joliet, 
Ill., president of the Alumni Association 
of the Chicago Lutheran Seminary at 
Maywood, Ill., called the meeting to order 
with scripture lesson and prayer. 

The alumni voted to take one of the 
new bonds June 1, when the old one 
matures and thus keep the money in the 
Gateway Fund intact. 

The Association voted to hold a Pastors’ 
Conference in conjunction with the fall 
opening of the seminary September 14, 
1937. The officers of the Alumni Associa- 
tion were instructed to carry out such 
plans. 

The Alumni Association definitely ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the Insti- 
tute for Pastors to be held on the sem- 
inary campus during the summer of 1938. 
A committee of five consisting of Edwin 
Moll, D.D., chairman, the Rev. E. F. Val- 
bracht, the Rev. Harvey Clark, the Rev. 
David Kabele and the Rev. E. Ray Morack 
were elected to represent the Alumni As- 
sociation at a meeting with the president 
of the seminary and faculty in working 
out details and curriculum of said Insti- 
tute. Dr. Moll will keep the pastors of 
the mid-west informed. 

Announcement of the following three 
summer schools was made: The first to 
be held at Long Lake from July 18- 
24, for church workers, Sunday 
school teachers, young people, pas- 
tors, Bible students and any others 
who care to attend. The faculty will 
include the Rev. Kenneth Hurst— 
Young People’s Hour; Dr. George R. 
Arbaugh—Pastors’ Thinking; Mrs. 
Jane Paulus—Mission Study; Dr. 
D. Burt Smith—Leadership Training; 
Dr. Orlando Ingvolstad—Bible Study; 
the Rev. Martin Luther Dolbeer, 
missionary on furlough from India— 
Lessons in Guidance. 

The Summer School for Home 
Missionaries under the auspices of 
the Board of American Missions, 
July 25-31. The Rev. Franklin C. 
Fry of Akron, Ohio, will bring the 
opening address Sunday afternoon. 
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The third summer school of interest to 
all is to be conducted by the Wartburg 
Theological Seminary at Dubuque, Iowa, 
July 19-29. 

The Rev. David R. Kabele, president; 
the Rev. Kenneth Hurst, vice-president; 
and the Rev. L. Y. Seibert, secretary- 
treasurer, were elected to serve the Alumni 
Association for the ensuing year. 

At noon the alumni and friends gath- 
ered in the seminary “Commons” for their 
annual banquet. John M. Bramkamp, 
D.D., pronounced the invocation, and the 
retiring president, the Rev. G. Herman 
Cooper, was toastmaster. Three veterans 
in the ministry were heard from, namely, 
the Rev. P. C. Wike, fifty-one years; the 
Rev. A. O. Mortvedt, forty-seven years; 
and Prof. Elmer F. Krauss, fifty years. 
The ever popular George J. Ehrick accom- 
panied by his wife favored the diners 
with vocal selections. Greetings were 
brought from the Rev. Walter Krumwiede 
and the Rev. Otto Albert Geiseman who 
were awarded the coveted S.T.D. degree 
in the evenings; the Rev. Leroy F. Weihe, 
the newly elected superintendent of the 
Chicago Lutheran Inner Mission Society; 
the officers of the Alumni Association and 
the president of the seminary, the Rev. 
Dr. L. Franklin Gruber. The Rev. P. C. 
Wike pronounced the benediction at the 
close of the banquet. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


Dr. Drxon Ryan Fox, president of Union 
College at Schenectady, N. Y., will be the 
principal speaker June 7 at the graduation 
exercises at Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
N. Y. Commencement will be from June 
4 to 7, and about seventy students will 
receive degrees. 

Dr. Fox is a former professor of Colum- 
bia University and is at present head of 
the New York State Historical Association. 
He has written extensively on American 
history, and has lectured widely in this 
country and in the universities of England. 

Dr. Samuel G. Hefelbower, head of the 
philosophy department at Wagner College, 
Grymes Hill, Staten Island, N. Y., a sister 
college of Hartwick, will deliver the bac- 
calaureate sermon June 6. Dr. Hefelbower 
was formerly president of Gettysburg Col- 
lege and is an educational leader in the 
United Lutheran Church. 

Other regular commencement activities 
will include Class Day Exercises and an 
Alumni Dinner on June 5, and a luncheon 
for graduates and friends on June 7 fol- 
lowing the commencement program. Dr. 
Herman S. Keiter, chaplain of Hartwick 
College, will be the guest speaker at the 
annual church services of the Andrew and 
Philip Society of the college, on Sunday 
morning, June 6. 

Together with the announcement of 
commencement plans came the publication 
of the college catalogue for next year 
which reveals that new courses will be 
offered in nearly all departments during 
the college term of 1937-38. Among studies 
to be offered for the first time are courses 
in mechanical drawing, arts and crafts, 
art appreciation, embryology and ento- 
mology, and the economics of public 
finance. 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNI- 
VERSITY 


Present G. Morris Smiru of Susque- 
hanna University has announced the se- 
lection of Dr. Ernest Minor Patterson of 
the University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, as the 
speaker at the seventy-ninth commence- 
ment on the Selinsgrove campus, June 7. 
In connection with this selection, President 
Smith also announced that one of the uni- 
versity’s own graduates, the Rev. Paul M. 
Kinports of Philadelphia, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Luther League of America, will 
preach the baccalaureate sermon June 6. 

The commencement speaker at Susque- 
hanna is internationally known as an 
economist. He has served as visiting pro- 
fessor at the Postgraduate Institute of In- 
ternational Relations at Geneva in 1929 
and conducted courses in the field of in- 
ternational economics. Dr. Patterson is 
president of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, and vice-pres- 
ident of the American Economic Associa- 
tion. 

Susquehanna’s baccalaureate Sunday 
speaker has been Executive Secretary of 
the Luther League of America since 1931. 
He is the editor of the Luther League Re- 
view and a member of the National Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts of America. 

One of the many features during Com- 
mencement Week at Susquehanna will be 
Alumni Day on June 5 and at this time 
the Rev. William E. Swoope, also a grad- 
uate of the university, will be the speaker 
at the alumni banquet. Mr. Swoope is a 
Lutheran pastor at Lebanon and during 
his campus days was recognized as an 
outstanding collegiate athlete. 


MARION COLLEGE 


THE COMMENCEMENT exercises of Marion 
College, Marion, Va., will be held May 
29-31. 

On Saturday, May 29, meetings of the 
Board of Trustees and the Alumnae As- 
sociation will be held. The two groups 
will have a joint banquet in the college 
dining room at noon. 

The classes of 1927, 1917, 1907 and 1897 
are arranging for special reunions. 

Dr. W. H. Greever, Secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church, will be the bac- 
calaureate speaker May 30, and Dr. O. F. 
Blackwelder of Washington, D. C., will 
deliver the commencement address May 
31. At this time diplomas and certificates 
will be awarded to graduates in the various 
departments. 

Programs by the special departments of 
the college will be presented on Friday 
and Saturday evenings, May 28 and 29. 

The annual Garden Party will follow the 
program on the twenty-ninth. With these 
exercises the sixty-third year of Marion 
College will come to a successful and sat- 
isfactory close. 


_“A Curist1an who is not courteous is a 
perpetual contradiction and stumbling- 
block to those who are without. Tempera- 
ment, undoubtedly, has much to do with 
the matter; but if it be unfriendly to the 
existence of courtesy it must be held in 
check.” 
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CHILDREN’S DAY 
SUPPLIES 


1937 Children’s Day Service 


CHILDREN’S DAY WITH JESUS 
By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


A Children’s Day service for the Sunday 
school, with service and hymns and pageant. 
Four departments of the school have definite 
parts in the program—the Beginners “bring 
a gift to Jesus,” the Primaries “sing for 
Jesus,” the Juniors form a “living book and 
tell about Jesus” in verses from the Bible, 
and the Intermediates “serve Jesus,” pre- 
senting a little pageant for their part of the 
service. The older people are the heralds 
and also do their part worshiping Jesus in 
prayer, praise, and song. Some of the hymns 
are familiar and some are new. The whole 
program is simple, dignified, and effective. 

Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 

$4.00 a hundred. 


CHILDREN’S DAY TAG 
No. 906 


Size, 2 x 2 inches. 
Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.00 a 100. 


CHILDREN’S DAY OFFERING 
ENVELOPE No. 3004-L 


Size, 444 x 214 inches. 
Price, 40 cents a 100; $3.50 a 1,000. 


CHILDREN’S DAY POSTCARD 


No. 813 


On Childrente Day 


the bel apa 


tbe child 7 
Mabe their jo. your joy LE 


Cigale hill se 
webcast led 5. 


Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a 100. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“RICH TOWARD GOD” 


Outstanding Speakers at East 
Penn Convention 


THE FIFTY-EIGHTH annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod met in Memorial 
Lutheran Church, Harrisburg, Pa., May 
5-7. Lewis C. Manges, D.D., pastor, and 
his good people proved themselves to be 
most delightful hosts. 

The convention opened with the Holy 
Communion Service. The Communion was 
administered by Dr. Manges and Dr. J. H. 
Musselman. 

The convention theme was, “Rich To- 
ward God,” Luke 12: 16-21. Sister Martha 
Hansen of the Baltimore Motherhouse, 
opened the Thursday morning and after- 
noon sessions and the Friday morning ses- 
sion with devotions, developing the theme 
in three parts, “Rich in Knowledge,” “Rich 
in Testimony,’ “Rich in Serving Love.” 


LANKENAU 


Founded 1890 for GIRLS 
RESIDENT AND DAY PUPILS 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Fully accredited High School and Elementary 
Grades. Noted for thorough teaching and Chris- 
tian Training. Personal interest in every pupil. 
REV. E. F. BACHMANN, D.D., Principal 
Call or send for catalog. 
LANKENAU SCHOOL 
2200-2400 Girard Avenue., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VACATION WORKERS WANTED! 


Teachers, Students, Church Workers—Let us 
help you to excellent summer income. Repre- 
sent us locally. STORIES OF HYMNS WE LOVE— 
widely known, popularly priced. Write John 
Rudin & Company, Inc., Chicago. 


WHAT OF THE JEW? 


Is the Jew to know nothing but 
hate? An unchristian attitude to the 
Jew is a denial of Christ. Love, the 
love of Christ, constrains us to min- 
ister to the Jewish people in His 
Name. 


SALEM HEBREW LUTHERAN MISSION 
1503 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 
SELINSGROVE, PA. 


An accredited co-educational Lutheran 
college offering the following standard 
courses: 

Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Business Administration 
Commercial Education 
Public School Music Course 
Four Years’ Soloist Course in Music 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Dental 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Theological 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees. 

G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D., Pres. 
GEORGE F. DUNKELBERGER, 
Ph.D., Dean 
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The closing meditations for each session 
were conducted by Mrs. J. S. Rudisill. 

The speakers for the convention were 
rich in knowledge and in testimony. The 
Rev. Paul I. Morentz spoke on “The Jew 
in This World Crisis,’ and Miss Mildred 
Winston addressed a large congregation, 
impressing upon them the inadequacy of 
our educational program in preparing the 
average high school and college student 
for Christian living. Mrs. John C. Cook, 
treasurer of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the U. L. C. A., addressed the 
convention on “Stewardship.” Miss Marion 
Potts of Japan and Mrs. C. E. Bushman of 
Africa gave vivid accounts of the work 
and the needs of their respective fields. 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, D.D., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., spoke to the Thursday evening 
congregation on the subject, “Seek Ye 
First the Kingdom of God.” The Friday 
morning session was addressed by S. Win- 
field Herman, D.D., president of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. Though the speak- 
ers came from widely separated places 
and presented a variety of subjects, your 
reporter was impressed with the unity of 
spirit shown in their messages. The need 
for a more effective prayer life on the part 
of the individual Christian was a per- 
sistently recurring thought in every ser- 
mon or address. 

Convention statistics were interesting, 
fairly encouraging, and subject for much 
thought. Slight gains were evident both 
in membership and finances. Department 
secretaries reported increased interest in 
many departments. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Stanley Billheimer; vice- 
president, Mrs. G. E. McCarney; recording 
secretary, Miss Carrfe Fehr; statistical 
secretary, Mrs. C. P. Swank; treasurer, 
Mrs. Hoffert. 

Eight persons were delegated to attend 
the triennial convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society at Buffalo in October. 
They are the president, Mrs. Stanley Bill- 
heimer; the four conference presidents, 
Mrs. W. G. Boomhower, Philadelphia Con- 
ference; Mrs. Robert Lang, Harrisburg 
Conference; Miss Lydia Miller, Lebanon 
Conference; Mrs. George Greiss, Allen- 
town Conference; and three elected dele- 
gates, Mrs. J. S. Rudisill, Mrs. H. K. 
Singer, and Mrs. Richard Charles. 

Mrs. G. E. McCarvey. 


PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 
BY GROUPS 


THE FIFTY-SEVENTH annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of Kansas 
and Adjacent States met in St. Paul’s 
Church, Wichita, Kan., April 19-22. The 
convention theme, “Beginning With Me,” 
was carried out throughout the entire ses- 
sion. The guest speakers were Mrs. A. J. 
Fenner, Elyria, Ohio, national Light Bri- 
gade Secretary, and Miss Agnes Christen- 
son, missionary from India. 

The women were privileged to hear the 
inspirational addresses to the members of 
synod by their guest speakers, Dr. F. H. 
Knubel and the Rev. Franklin Clark Fry. 

A new feature was introduced into the 
program this year—that of dividing the 
session into group meetings for a period 
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of one afternoon, where problems and 
practical suggestions might be discussed in 
round-table conferences. Three groups 
were represented: Light Brigade, Young 
Women, and the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. These conferences proved most 
helpful. Mrs. J. P. Jensen of Lawrence, 
Kan., was re-elected president. 
Mrs. C. A. Puts, Reporter. 


MISS FAITH LIPPARD 
GUEST SPEAKER 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH annual convention 
of the Erie Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Synod was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Corry, Pa., the Rev. E. L. Wagner pastor, 
on May 1. 

The pastor opened the morning session 
with an inspirational sermonette on the 
theme of the convention,—“Whatsoever ye 
do in word or deed, do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus.” Col. 3: 17. 

Mrs. Roy Kline presided. The remainder 
of the morning was devoted to her report 
and the reports of the department secre- 
taries. These were brought together to 
make a “wheel.” Each department made 
a spoke. The rim of the wheel was John 
3: 16 holding all together, and the Women’s 
Missionary Society was the hub. The offer- 
ing was for Bethesda Home. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
during the noon recess. The women of 
St. Paul’s served a delicious luncheon. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
a worship period led by Mrs. D. A. Hill- 
strom. Mr. Hilistrom favored the conven- 
tion with two vocal numbers. 

Miss Elizabeth Knepschild, synodical 
president, brought greetings and a mes- 
sage of encouragement and inspiration. 

Miss Faith Lippard, on furlough, was 
guest speaker. She gave such vivid pic- 
tures of Japan and the mission work being 
carried on there that her hearers felt they 
had experienced a visit in that land of 
beauty and etiquetie. Miss Lippard wore a 
Japanese kimono presented by kinder- 
garten mothers and graduates—a token of 
love and friendship from these people to 
the women in the missionary society in 
America. 

After the close of the women’s meeting, 
the Young Women held a brief business 
meeting and a banquet with Miss Lippard 
as their guest speaker. 

Well over a hundred visitors and dele- 
gates attended the convention. 

The officers elected are: President, Mrs. 
Roy Kline, Meadville; vice-president, Mrs. 
Walter Delles, Erie; secretary, Mrs. Huber, 
Greenville; statistical secretary, Miss 
Louise Crouch, Erie; treasurer, Miss Lab- 
rida Hamby, Franklin. 

The afternoon session was brought to a 
close with a Light Brigade demonstration 
by the children of St Paul’s. These chil- 
dren are the hope of the future. 


DEATH OF DR. PORCH 


THE DEATH OF F. M. Porch, D.D., en May 
4 was reported as THe LUTHERAN goes to 
press. Dr. Porch was a retired member 
of the Illinois Synod who had been making 
his home in Topeka, Kan. Appreciation of 
his work will appear in a later issue. 
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DR. FRETZ’S WORK IN 
EASTON APPRECIATED 


Franklin K. Fretz, Ph.D., D.D., cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary as pas- 
tor of St. John’s congregation, Easton, Pa., 
May 2. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, preached 
the sermon. On Monday evening a Com- 
munity Service was held, which was in 
charge of the Lutheran Pastoral Associa- 
tion of Easton, at which the Rev. Walter 
Veit of Zion Church and the Rev. Harvey 
C. Snyder of St. John’s, Nazareth, spoke. 
Pastor Paul Wolper and Pastor Joseph H. 
Orr read the service and prayers. The 
Rev. Earl S. Erb of St. Paul’s, Easton, who 
is president of the Pastoral Association, 
presided. The Hon. Russell C. Stewart, 
President Judge of Northampton County, 
delivered the address in which he called 
attention to the work of Dr. Fretz in the 
community and to his association with 
him during the last quarter of a century. 
Mayor Joseph Morrison of Easton brought 
greetings. Dr. and Mrs. Fretz were pre- 
sented with handsome gifts of money by 
the congregation. 

During these twenty-five years the debt 
of the congregation was paid off, an En- 
dowment Fund of over $65,000 was raised 
and much more has been bequeathed, the 
church property was improved, two organs 
have been installed, and other property 
purchased. $61,000 was raised and more 
than $70,000 was given to benevolence. 
During this time 1,653 persons were re- 
ceived into membership; 957 children were 
baptized; 832 confirmed; 873 couples were 
married; and there were 1,457 burials. 

This congregation is now appointing its 
committees for a worthy celebration of its 
two hundredth anniversary in 1940. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Henry R. Mueller, professor of 
American History and Political Science at 
Muhlenberg College since 1920, died sud- 
denly on the evening of May 3, from an 
attack of angina pectoris. The news of 
his death brought sadness to the faculty, 
student body and alumni of the college 
for his influence was felt for good on all 
sides and his advice was sought whenever 
important steps were taken by the faculty 
and his associates in other fields. He was 
an active churchman, a member of Christ 
Lutheran Church. In all relations and con- 
tacts of life he was the Christian gentle- 
man, courteous, genial and ready to co- 
operate. 


Mrs. Alice E. Weaver of Mansfield, Ohio, 
who will attain the age of eighty years on 
June 5, is one of THe LurTHeran’s constant 
and most interested readers. She was a 
reader of her church paper before her 
marriage fifty-five years ago, and feels 
that it is an essential in the life of a good 
Christian and church member. Mrs. 
Weaver was raised as a member of the 
old Jerusalem Church, near Deavertown, 
Ohio, but for the past twenty-six years 
has lived in Mansfield, where she is a 
member of the First Church. She is the 
mother of the Rev. Oliver F. Weaver of 
Denver, Colo., Mr. Paul L. Weaver of 
Columbus, Ohio, and two daughters. 
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DR. LUTHER A. HARR, 
DIRECTOR 


Lutheran Brotherhood Insurance Company 
Elects Pennsylvania Secretary of Bank- 
ing Member of Board 


Dr. Lutuer A. Harr, Secretary of Bank- 
ing for the State of Pennsylvania, has been 
elected a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Lutheran Brotherhood Insur- 
ance Company, and has accepted the trust. 

Dr. Harr is a Philadelphian by birth and 
was confirmed in a Lutheran congregation 
of that city. After graduation by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania he became a mem- 
ber of that institution’s faculty. When the 
Philadelphia Record was acquired by its 
present management, he became editor of 
its financial department. 

With the inauguration of Governor Earle 
and the present administration in Harris- 
burg Dr. Harr undertook the duties of the 
Secretary of Banking. The task was not 
an easy one owing to the effects of the 
depression on banks, trust companies, and 
Building and Loan Associations. Recovery 
and reorganization have been accomplished 
under his direction to such an extent and 
with such conservation of resources as to 
win widespread approval of his handling 
the office. 


85 YEARS IN OHIO 


Pioneer Work Proves Fruitful 
in Mansfield 


For THE first time in eighty-five years, 
the founding of St. Paul’s Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, Mansfield, Ohio, March 5, 
1852, was celebrated with appropriate an- 
niversary services April 18-25. The first 
detailed history ever to be written was 
prepared and printed under the super- 
vision of the Rev. Herman L. Gilbert, 
pastor. 

The Rey. Maynard A. Stull, pastor of 
First Lutheran Church of Plymouth and 
president of the Central Conference of the 
Synod of Ohio, delivered the sermon Sun- 
day morning, April 18. In the evening the 
Rev. Martin W. Wappner, pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church of Kent, and a son 
and former member of the congregation, 
preached the sermon. 

A reception for former pastors, mem- 
bers and friends, and a reunion of con- 
firmation classes was held Wednesday 
evening. 

The final service was conducted Sunday 
morning, April 25, when the pastor had 
charge of a memorial service for deceased 
members and pastors. 

St. Paul’s Church traces its early his- 
tory back to the decade of 1830, when the 
Rev. Francis J. Ruth came from Maryland 
and started the First Lutheran Church of 
Mansfield in the spring of 1832. The Ger- 
man and English-speaking Lutherans were 
served in this organization until May 4, 
1850, the date of a peaceful separation of 
the two groups and the beginning of the 
First English Lutheran Church of Mans- 
field. The German Lutheran background 
continued in an organization with the Ger- 
man Reformed people in 1852. This ar- 
rangement was maintained until 1863, at 
which time the congregation became 
known as St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran 
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American Schools 


SEMINAR TO PALESTINE 


AUSPICES 
American Schools of Oriental Research 
20 days in Jerusalem. Visit Rome, Pompeii, 
Damascus, Baalbek and Pyramids 
JULY 3 to SEPT. 9, 1937 
Address: Lewis C. Moon, Exec. Sec’y. 
409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida. 


Fully accredited, of- 
fering A.B. and BS. 
degrees with majors in 
eight fields of concen- 
tration. 

Special training in 
Liberal Arts, Music, 
Business. 

Preparation for | 
Medicine, Law, The- 
ology, Engineering. i 

Well-rounded and } 
adequate program of 
student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Pied- 

mont section of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses. 


For Catalog, write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


=DARADISE FALLS# 


nm UNIQUE RESORT IN THE POCONOS 
Here the whole family may spend a profitable 
vacation with Christian environment that will 
bring much enjoyment for little money. 
Bathing, entertainment. Good food. 
PARADISE _FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 


OPENS ITS SEVENTH SEASON JULY 3 
Trained Counsellors—Planned Programs 
Send for descriptive Literature 
PARADISE FALLS LUTHERAN ASS’N 
Paradise Falls, Cresco, P. O., Pa. 


Church. The German language was used 
at services until April 6, 1931, when a 
new constitution was adopted. 
Twenty-one pastors have served this 
parish. The longest pastorate was that of 
the Rev. Ludwig Krebs, 1873-90. The Rev. 
Ludwig Leemhuis remained but one year 
and was followed in 1891 by the Rev. 
R. R. F. Boethelt, who led the church 
until 1896. The Rev. George U. Preuss, 
who was called to the Church Triumphant 
February 20, 1937, was pastor from 1897 
to 1903, and led the congregation in the 
erection of the present edifice at a cost of 
$20,000. The Rev. A B. Markley, Ph.D., 
followed for a four-year period. J. S. 
Herold, D.D., enjoyed a pastorate of over 
six years and raised the membership to 
over 600. The Rev. Louis H. Ziemer served 
for two years. Following him were the 
Rev. E. J. E. Kuhlman, F. W. Rohlfing, 
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D.D., the Rev. Herbert A. Bosch, the Rev. 
E. F. Stahl, and the Rev. H. L. Gilbert. 
The membership is steadily increasing. 
The high per capita giving has continued 
through the depression days and the 
benevolence was paid in full for 1936. 


THE HOME THE CENTER 


Its Influence Stressed at Father 
and Son Banquet 


Tue BroruHerHoop of St. John’s Church, 
Jersey Shore, Pa., the Rev. W. R. Fitz- 
gerald pastor, and Mr. A. J. Neff, toast- 
master held their third annual Father 
and Son Banquet, with about 140 guests 
present and an abundant supply of things 
to eat, on the evening of April 29. 

Group singing to arouse the emotions 
and appetites, with solo singing by Mr. 
Harry Hubler of Lock Haven, and toasts 
by a representative father, with a response 
by a representative son were preliminaries 
to the chief address, delivered by Mr. 
Amos A. Stagg, Jr., a son of the famous 
coach, and Director of Athletics at Sus- 
quehanna University. 

Mr. Stagg, of Presbyterian antecedents, 
but now a member of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Selinsgrove, Pa. spoke to the 


WILSON COLLEGE 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 

Wilson College is a fully standardized Col- 
lege for Women under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Church. It offers a complete cur- 
riculum in the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
under instruction of the highest quality. 

Life at Wilson’ is full of work and play 
and laughter. The College insists that the 
intelligent person is also a religious person 
and that a religious person owes a debt to 
intelligence. 

The College points with pride to the fine 
morale of the student body and to the 
achievements made by its graduates in every 
walk of life. 

For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 


or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 100 years of ser- 1937 


vice to the church and clergy 


COX SONS &.VINING, .INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, ‘NEW YORK, N. Y: 


The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday Schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 


Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 


Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 
For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 
WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 


Complete sets or indi- 
vidual pieces built to 
order. Communion 
Tables, Pulpits, Reading 
Desks, Baptismal Fonts, 
Pews, Pew Cushions, 
Altar Crosses, Collection 
Plates, Altar and Pulpit 
Draperies. 


Write for catalog 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


KELTNER MFG. CO. 
79 Main St., Ashley, O. 
e Since 1869 e 
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banquet guests from the standpoint of an 
athletic coach, and included something 
from his famous father. 

Particularly interesting was a letter 
which his father wrote while on a tour 
of foreign lands, and placed in safe keep- 
ing for the son to read should the father 
not return safely to his home land. 

This letter was read, and the address 
embodied much of the substance contained 
in it. The famous father wrote about the 
importance of the home as the inner circle 
from which the student’s life should radiate 
toward life’s environment, with the stress 
laid on the church’s place therein. As a 
coach, he endeavors to inspire the stu- 
dent to become a better man; in so doing 
he pays high regard to clean sportsman- 
ship, fair play with a worthy character as 
the much to be desired end. 

Mr. Stagg has become a member of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Selinsgrove, and 
continues in Susquehanna University to 
manifest and teach that the proper home 
and church teachings should be the guides 
for the student to follow and put in prac- 
tice. “Master of the self” was held up as 
a means of attaining the best in life’s con- 
flicts and activities. This requires an ideal, 
a personal ideal, which the coach en- 
deavors to exemplify in his relations to 
the student, and to others. To become a 
master of self, the student or son needs 
to be a Christian if he would overcome 
the temptations as they come, that is, he 
will need to live up to the ideal. “Son, be 
master of yourself.” 

Being asked by what process the mas- 
tery was to be attained, the answer was: 
“In critical times go to God in prayer.” 

I. M. W. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Zion's Congregation, East Pikeland 
Township, Chester County, Pa., observed 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the ded- 
ication of their present edifice with spe- 
cial services April 18 and 25. On the 
twenty-first, a congregational dinner was 
held, at which time greetings were brought 
by Dr. C. F. Dapp, pastor of Muhlenberg 
Memorial Church, Philadelphia, a former 
pastor of Zion’s; Dr. Roy L. Winters of 
Grace Church, Royersford, Pa.; and the 
Rev. A. G. Getz of Spring City Lutheran 
Church. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, was 
the main speaker of the evening. 

The present building is the third in the 
history of the congregation, which was 
founded by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 
in 1743. The Rev. H. Oscar Schlessman, 
Jr., has been pastor of Zion’s, known as 
“Old Organ Church,” since September 
1933. During this pastorate the interior of 
the church has been renovated at a cost 
of $5,000 and the congregation faces the 
future free of debt. 


Floral Park, L. I., N. Y. The members 
of Christ Church had the pleasure of ob- 
serving two anniversaries during the week 
of April 11: the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the organization of the congregation, 
and the twentieth of the pastorate of the 
Rev. Ralph M. Durr. The Rev. Dr. Ellis 
B. Burgess, president of the United Synod 
of New York, opened the festivities with 
a timely message on April 11. The Rev. 
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Dr. Paul C. White, secretary of the synod, 
preached to the members of the church 
school at vespers. Wednesday found the 
members gathering for Organization Night. 
The anniversary banquet was held on the 
following Friday, with Clarence C. Stough- 
ton, president of Wagner College, as the 
principal speaker. During these festivities, 
due recognition was given to Mr. John 
Blome for having served the congrega- 
tion as a councilman for twenty-five years. 
Gifts were presented to Mr. and Mrs. Durr 
and to Mr. Blome. The celebration came 
to a close April 18, with the Rev. Paul A. 
Kirsch, assistant executive secretary of 
the Board of American Missions, preach- 
ing a strong and timely sermon. 

Christ Church is a mission-minded 
church, having met its apportionment in 
full for many years. Affairs for monetary 
profit have been discarded in compliance 
with the pronouncement of synod. 


Horicon, Wis. Zion congregation, Hori- 
con, celebrated its twentieth anniversary 
April 11. Speakers were Dr. R. H. Ger- 
berding, president of the Synod of the 
Northwest, and the Rev. B. J. Stecker of 
Fond du,Lac. The Rev. Paul A. Feustel 
has been pastor since October 1934. 

Zion Church is a fruit of the field mis- 
sionary work of the Rev. C. P. Weiskotten, 
who gathered and organized the congre- 
gation in 1917. The Rev. B. J. Stecker was 
pastor from 1918 to 1924, during which 
time the church was built and the par- 
sonage was purchased. The Rev. H. E. 
Reinhardt served for three years and was 
succeeded by Dr. A. J. D. Haupt, who re- 
mained until his death in 1934. 

The congregation has had a steady and 
substantial growth from its beginning. It 
became self-supporting in 1924. The prop- 
erty was secured without a church exten- 
sion loan, and-is a force for righteousness 
in the community. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The Board of Foreign Missions Records 
Its Appreciation 


Ralph H. Schatz, Esq., 


of Allentown, Pa., a member of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, departed this life February 12, 
1937. The cause of his death was pneumonia, 
after a brief illness. 

Schatz was nominated by this Board to 
fill the unexpired term of Mr. H. Torrey 
Walker, who resigned to a call to service on 
the Board of American Missions. This nom- 
ination was ratified by the Executive Board 
of the United Lutheran Church, and the fol- 
lowing convention of the church elected Mr. 
Schatz a member of this Board. He took a keen 
interest in the affairs of the Kingdom as car- 
ried on by our Board of Foreign Missions, and 
occupied an influential place on the Finance 
Committee. 

It was with deep sorrow that the Board was 
informed of the death of our esteemed and 
talented brother. Upon receipt of this sad 
news our Executive Secretary communicated 
with Mrs. Schatz at Allentown, Pa., and con- 
veyed the sympathy and condolences of the 
Board. The Board was represented at the 
funeral, which took place from St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church, Allentown, Pa., where he was 
an active vestryman and Sunday school teacher, 
in the person of Dr. George A. Greiss of Allen- 
town, Pa., as an honorary pallbearer. 

The Rev. William C. Schaeffer, D.D., the 
pastor of our departed brother, conducted the 
funeral service and preached the sermon and 
pronounced the eulogy on Mr. Schatz, as a 
churchman, civic leader, and religious enthu- 
siast, setting forth his endowments and dedica- 
tion to every good cause, both to his congre- 
gation and the church at large. The church 
was crowded at this sad service. All walks 
of life were represented. He had the distinc- 
tion of being a member of many church boards 
during his lifetime and at the time of his death 
was a member of the Board of Trustees of 
Muhlenberg College, the Executive Board of 
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the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

He was a nobie type ot Christian layman. He 
knew the faith of his church, and felt himself 
called to the detense of the Gospel. His serv- 
ice, though in so brief a period, on our Board 
was mucn appreciated and gave promise of 
fruitfulness. We thank God for his dedicated 
lite, and pray our heavenly Father to be gra- 
cious and kind to the bereaved family. 

Respectfully submitted by 
The Committee, 
George A. Greiss, 
Emil E. Fischer. 


Resolved that the Board of Foreign Missions 
herewith expresses its deep appreciation of the 
services rendered by Mr. Ralph .H. Schatz to 
the church in many capacities and especially to 
the Board of Foreign Missions while he served 
as a member. 

Resolved that we express to his bereaved 
widow, daughter, relatives and friends, our 
sincere sympathy, and pray that the Lord of 
our life and God of our salvation may comfort 
their hearts with His precious promises, which 
stand fast forever. 

Resolved that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the bereaved family and be published 
in THe LutHerRAN and in The Foreign Missionary. 


Anna Johns Gesler, M.D. 


The India Mission sent word that Dr. Anna 
Johns Gesler died at Guntur after an opera- 
tion_on March 13, 1937. Born March 29, 1896, 
at Southwest, Pa., she was graduated from 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., in 1921, and from 
the Women’s Medical College in 1926. She was 
married to the Rev. George K. Gesler on Sep- 
tember 18, 1924, and went with him as a mis- 
sionary to Liberia, Africa, in 1929. In 1936 they 
were transferred from Africa to India. 

A cablegram of condolence was sent by the 
Executive Secretary on behalf of the Council 
of Secretaries and the Board to the bereaved 
husband in India. 

Resolved that the Board of Foreign Missions 
expresses its appreciation of the consecration 
of Dr. Anna Johns Gesler to the service of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in His church and of her 
unselfish and devoted work for seven years in 
our mission field in Liberia, Africa. 

Resolved that we express to her bereaved 
husband in India and to her sorrowing rel- 
atives and friends our sincere sympathy and 
pray our Lord to help us to follow her example 
of Christian faith and devotion in His service 
as the Saviour of the world. 

Resolved that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the bereaved husband and be published 
in Tue LurHeran and The Foreign Missionary. 


Mathias Peter Moeller 


born on the island of Bornholm, Denmark, 
September 29, 1854, came to America in 1872 
and in 1880 built a factory at Hagerstown, Md., 
to manufacture pipe organs. Organs built since 
then are in many churches and public halls in 
this and in ten other countries. 

Besides devoting himself to the making of 
fine pipe organs Mr. Moeller took a deep in- 
terest in the development of the Lutheran 
Church in America and especially in its for- 
eign mission work. He was a member of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America from 1918 to 1928 
and later in 1931 his son became a member, 
thus carrying on the missionary interest and 
effort of the family. Before the merger he 
served as a member of the Board of Foreign 
a of the Generai Synod from 1913 to 

Mr. Moeller died in Hagerstown on Tuesday, 
April 13, in his eighty-second year, and the 
funeral services were held on April 15 at his 
home in Hagerstown. He was a member of St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, Hagerstown, the Rev. 
J. E. Harms, D.D., pastor. e is survived by 
his widow, his son and three daughters. Inter- 
ment was made in Hagerstown. 

Several years ago Mr. Moeller was decorated 
a Knight of the Order of Danneborg by King 
Christian of Denmark. In the church he was 
honored frequently by election to boards and 
committees and as delegate to the Maryland 
Synod, General Synod and United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Resolved that the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions expresses its deep appreciation of the 
Christian faith and life of Mr. Mathias Peter 
Moeller and, in particular, of his service as a 
member of the Board for fifteen years, during 
which he gave enthusiastically not only of his 
substance but also of his personal interest and 
activity for the cause of foreign missions. 

Resolved that the Board extends to his be- 
reaved widow, son and daughters and his sur- 
viving relatives and friends its sincere Chris- 
tian sympathy, directing their minds and 
hearts to the Divine Comforter and Redeemer, 
whose we are and whom we serve. 

Resolved that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family and be published in Tue 
LurHerAN and The Foreign Missionary. 


Frederick H. Schlobohm 
Whereas Almighty God has in His wise Prov- 
idence seen fit to terminate the work on earth 
of our revered fellow worker and friend, Fred- 
erick H. Schlobohm and, 
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The Baltimore Motherhouse 


Trains Young Women for the Deaconess Calling and Offers Courses 
for General Christian Workers 
Send for Literature and Particulars 


THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


2500-2600 W. North Avenue 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Whereas while bowing to Infinite Will, we 
can yet express our great sorrow at his early 
departure from our midst and from church ac- 
tivities which were so dear to his heart, in 
which he spent himself so devotedly, and in 
which his like is so greatly needed, 

Therefore, do we, the members of the Board 
of Trustees of the Lutheran Inner Mission So- 
ciety of Brooklyn and Vicinity resolve to record 
our great loss and our deepest sympathy with 
his loved ones, in particular his beloved wife, 
Florence Schlobohm 

He was loved among us for his splendid 
Christian graces of modesty, humility, courtesy, 
patience, and loyalty to his Master, Whom he 
served in all sincerity and truth. We thank 
Almighty God for what He permitted Fred- 
erick H. Schlobohm to do and to be on this 
earth, and pray Him to strengthen us all and 
give us of His Grace to carry on where our 
good friend laid down his burden. 

Resolved that these resolutions be made a 
part of the records of the Society and that a 
copy be sent to Mrs. Schlobohm and to THE 
LUTHERAN. 

F. Cornelius Wandmacker, 

E. G. Hildebrand, 

Harry D. Newcomer, D.D., 
Committee. 


SEMINARY NOT ENDORSED 


Be it Resolved: That the El Paso County 
Ministerial Alliance, the Rev. R. B. Wolf pres- 
ident, meeting in Colorado Springs in regular 
monthly session April 13, 1937, desires to go on 
record as having no connection whatever with 
the Pikes Peak Bible Seminary located in West 
Colorado Springs, Colo., and wishes it to be 
understood that it gives no endorsement what- 
soever to that institution, and that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to all the denominational 
papers in the United States. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Beil, A. J., from 223 Eighth St., Des Moines, 
ee to 2841 Center Street, Des Moines, 
owa. 

Bielinski, R. C. G., from Hollywood, Fla., to 
Hendrickson Road, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Blank, J. Sahner, from 426 W. Delavan Ave., 
atone N. Y., to 118 Chatham Ave., Buffalo, 


Cauble, John L., from 60414 S. Center St., Terre 
Haute, Ind., to Juneau, Alaska. 

Evans, Luther W., Chaplain United States Army, 
from Fort Amador, Panama Canal Zone, to 
Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y. Temporary address 
May 15 to August 20, 703 E. Main St., Ann- 
ville, Pa. 

Frank, James N., from 271 Center Ave., Ems- 
he oa. Pa., to 226 Walliston Ave., Emsworth, 

a 


Haviar, Edward J., from 100, Second Ave., 
ge N. Y., to Elm Ave., R. F. D., Delmar, 


Huegel, C. Elwood, from New Ringgold, Pa., 
to 100 N. Warren St., Orwigsburg, Pa. 

Lambert, J. B., from 1448 Woodward St., Cleve- 
Lhe Ohio, to 15717 Clifton Blvd., Cleveland, 

io. 

Linn, John K:, from 27 Sakurayam, Nakano 
Ku, Tokyo, Japan, to 448 Umbashi, 4 Chome, 
Suginami Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Maggart, D.D., C. W., from 1420 W. 52d St., 
Los Angeles, Calif., to 2023 W. 82d St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Wis., to Camp Smith, Hayward, Wis. 
Oberholtzer, W. D., from Camp Cable, Cable, 
Pflum. Henry J., Jr., from 81 Inwood_ Place, 

ep N. Y., to| 247 Parkside Ave., Buffalo, 


bs Re 
Waring, Ph.D.. Luther Hess, from 616 Quebec 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., to 1673 Park 
Road, N. W., Apt. 31, Washington, D. C. 
Whiting, Henry J., from 4351 Harrison St., 
N. W., Washington. D. C., to 4822 Montgomery 
Lane, Bethesda, Md. 


NOTICE 


The Lutheran Home for Orphans and Aged 
at 6950 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., in- 
vites you to the celebration of their annual 
Donation Day, Thursday, June 10. 

You will be interested in seeing the begin- 
ning of our new Home. 

A fine program, music by the band, a good 
meal, and Christian fellowship will deepen your 
interest in this good work. 


MELLOW FRUITS OF 
EXPERIENCE 


By L. M. Zimmerman, D.D. 


Published December, 1936 
Second Printing, January, 1937 
Third Printing, February, 1937 

Fourth Printing, March, 1937 

Fifth Printing, April, 1937 

Sixth Printing, May, 1937 

Seventh Printing, May, 1937 

PRESS NOTICES 


“Gives comfort to persons of all creeds.” 
—Baltimore Sun. 

“Christian solution of common prob- 
lems of everyday life and guidance for 
youth.”—The Lutheran. 

“Each chapter is brief, interesting and 
helpful.”—Christian Observer. 

“Author writes with joy and his spirit 
is contagious.”—Lutheran Witness. 

“Ought not to be a home without this 
book. We unhesitatingly commend it.’— 
Watchman Examiner. 

“Furnishes good material for speak- 
ers.”—Lutheran Standard. 

“It is filled with guidance and inspira- 
tion.”—United Presbyterian. 

“Makes the heart stronger and more 
joyous. Every page a good story to tell.”— 
Methodist Recorder. 

“Interprets life in an intimate and un- 
usual way.”’—Augsburg Teacher. 


64 Pages Bound in Blue Cloth 


Why not send one dollar and get three of 
these choice gift books, one for yourself 
and two for your friends? 


Postpaid, 35 cents; Three Copies, $1.60. 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


AND APARTMENTS 
WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Attractive Listings—Reasenable Rates. 
G. H. HUPPERT AGENCY 
113 E. Wildwood Avenue, Wildwoed, N. J. 
A hearty welcome awaits you at 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church 


ESE REI ol 


Ohurch Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |f&i Hi 
MARBLE- BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS q y 


CHUR CH EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 

ST 


@OLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 


BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL REQUISITES 


PROMOTION FOLDERS for the VACATION SCHOOL | * Splendid Course for Intermediates of 
y Church School Group . 


These folders are the latest features to be added to Vacation Church School sup- 
plies. They are presented at the close of the school to the scholars who have done 
good work. The folders are attractively printed 
in colors. On the inside will be found the certifi- 
cate form and a page of splendid material written 
by Minor-Bryant. 

Size, 54% x 7% inches. Price, 50 cents a dozen. 


No. 6—Beginner and Primary Department 


Award 
Certificates 


No. 3L (Illus- 
trated on 
left) —A de- 
sign in color. 
Size, 12%4x 
914 inches. 


35 cents a dozen. 


No. 5 (Illus- 
trated on 
right) —A 
popular design 
in full colors. 
Size, 10 x 13% 
inches, 


No. 3L 50 cents a dozen. No. 5 


No. 2. For a school that wishes to give 
a certificate after an attendance of 
one year and with space for seals 
for attendance. Size, 12%4 x 9% in. 


Price, 40 cents a dozen. 
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EUNESR GRRE 530) 
Enrolment Card Form No. 50 sieette 
Attendance Card Form No. 51 


Report Card Form No. 52 Vacation Church School Attendance 
ae 3 x 5 inches. Roll, No. 431. Spaces for fifty names. 
rice, 60 cents a 100. Size, 14144 x 27 inches. Price, 25 cents. 


By O. Fred Nolde 
FOR PASTORS AND TEACHERS 


YESTERDAY, TODAY 
TOMORROW 


A splendidly planned and suggestive 
guide for the teacher of the class. It con- 
tains full helps for teaching the 19 les- 
sons, with outcomes and a teaching plan 
for each. The pupil’s book is also repro- 


duced in the teacher’s book for ready 


reference. The teacher will have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the study of 
these lessons will give a continuity with 
respect to the happenings from the be- 
ginnings of the Hebrew nation down to 
the situation in our Christian civilization 
of the twentieth century. It will also help 
the pupil respond to the situations and 
problems in his own life, develop Chris- 
tian experience in his life and help him 
use the Bible easily and readily. The in- 
troduction contains suggestions for the 
use of the course, its adjustment to dif- 
ferent groups, and the first meeting with 
the class. Price, $1.25. 


FOR PUPILS 


bd ba F 


A study and pupil’s work book con- 
taining study helps, a preliminary and a 
final test, work sheets, chronological 
chart, and the explanation of the title. 
Each study help contains questions or a 
story, daily Bible readings, and a sug- 
gestion for further study. 

Price, 35 cents each; $3.35 a dozen. 


JUNIOR CLASS MANUAL 


By G. J. Muller 


A fund of memory and reading ma- 
terial, including the text of Luther’s 
Small Catechism, selected Bible stories, 
hymns, psalms, devotional and historical 
material with explanations and helps over 
hard places. Many weekday and vacation 
Church schools have found this material 
suited to the requirements of their In- 
termediate groups. Parents will also find 
it a most serviceable manual for instruc- 
tion in the home. Price, 50 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


